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The Literary Week. 


Tuat the polite reading world is keenly interested in 
fairy tales, and in Christmas literature generally, is shown 
by the incident to which we refer on page 472. We 
received twelve letters, many of them of considerable 
length, in answer to a chance question in our last issue as 
to the name of the author of a fairy tale published twenty 
years.ago. Christmas literature has indeed become a 
business. Our shelves, our tables, our what-nots, are piled 
and crowded with every imaginable kind of book suitable 

-to children from two years old to a hundred and two. 
How to grapple with this fascinating mass of picture- 
books, mam, 9 and gift-books is our present problem. 
We hope tu solve it by publishing an illustrated Christmas 
Number of the Acapemy on December 8. 


. Tae future of the literary drama is certainly promising. 
In this connexion we are glad to be able to give some 
authoritative information about Mr. John Davidson’s new 

lay, which will not be published before March of next year. 

t was commissioned by Mr. Tree, and was finished in 
September, 1899. “King of the Lombards” was the 
original title, but that was changed by the author on the 
appearance of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Rosamund, Queen of the 
Lombards.” It is now called ‘‘Self’s the Man: a Tragi- 
Comedy.” Although the play may be referred to the eighth 
century A.D., it is entirely modern in conception and treat- 
ment, and is not otherwise like any preceding work of Mr. 
Davidson’s. The motto on the title-page will be from 
Fleet Street Eelogues : 

Be your own star, for strength is from within ; 
And one against the world will always win. 
It is in five acts, which are entitled respectively: ‘The 

Election,” ‘‘ Elixir Vite,” ‘‘'The Conspiracy,” ‘‘Osmunda’s 
Pomander,” and “ Nil Nisi Bonum.” 


Mrs. Oraicie’s new play, ‘‘ The Wisdom of the Wise,” 
will be produced at the St. James’s Theatre next Thurs- 
day. On the following day Mrs. Craigie starts for Egypt, 
and does not expect to return to London till February. 





Capraiy Marspatt—with Mr. W. 8. Gilbert and Mr. 
Pinero—understand the art, and know the spirit, of true 
comedy. In ‘‘The Noble Lord,” now being played to a 
laughing crowd at the Criterion Theatre, we are given 
some really bright humorous scenes. Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith, Miss Ellis Jefferys, and Miss Annie Hughes excel 
in the mock-heroic, and these accomplished players do 
full justice to their lines. Mr. Bourchier is too conscious 
of his own absurdities as the “‘ Lord Archibald Melrose.” 
A little more gravity on his part would add a great deal 
to the success of the whole. 





Tue Spectator in its review last week of Huxley’s Life 
and Letters makes a curious mistake. Says our contem- 
porary: ‘‘He [Huxley] laughed at himself in the Cam- 
bridge doctorate red gown, and in the solemn Osborne 
function when he was made Privy Councillor, at which 


Mr. Jesse Collings, taking a stealthy look at the Queen, 
found that she was simultaneously taking a stealthy look 
at Mr. Jesse Collings.” Why Mr. Jesse Collings ? 
Huxley himself was the man who took the “ stealthy 
look.” It is there in plain print, p. 328, vol. ii, 





Hoxtey made his first discovery—‘‘a hitherto undis- 
covered membrane in the root of the human hair, which 
received the name of Huxley’s layer, when he was nine- 
teen.” The next year came his interview with Faraday. 
The boy of eighteen had been long brooding over a 
‘perpetual motion scheme.” His brain was heated by 
the idea, he could not sleep, till at length he determined 
‘to put the questions which neither my wit nor my hands 
would set at rest’”’ to Faraday for decision. So he wrote 
a letter, drew a plan, enclosed the two in an envelope, 
and tremblingly betook himself to the Royal Institution. 
We must give the interview in his own words : 


“‘Is Dr. Faraday here?” said I to the porter. ‘No 
sir, he has just gone out.” I felt relieved. “Be good 
enough to give him this letter,” and I was hurrying out 
when a little man in a brown coat came in at the glass 
‘‘ Here is Dr. Faraday,” said the man, and gave 
Ae turned to me and courteously inquired 
what I wished. ‘‘ To submit to you that letter, sir, it you 
are not occupied.”’ ‘‘ My time is always occupied, sir, but 
step this way,” and he led me into the museum or library, 
for I forget which it was, only I know there was a glass 
case against which we leant. He read my l+tter, did not 
thiuk my plan would answer. Was I acquainted with 
Mechanism, what we call the laws of motion? I saw all 
was up with my poor scheme, so after trying a little to 
explain, in the course of which I certainly failed in giving 
him a clear idea of what I would be at, I thanked him for 
his attention, and went off as dissatisfied as ever. The 
sense of one part of the conversation I well recollect. He 
said ‘‘ that were the perpetual motion powible, it would 
have occurred spontaneously in nature, and would have 
overpowered all other forces,”’ or words to that effect. I 
did not see the force of this, but did not feel competent 
enough to discuss the question. 


door. 
him my letter. 


Wuen Huxley decided to enter the medical service of 
the Navy he applied to Sir William Burnett. In five lines 
Huxley gives an admirable picture (in character drawing, 
as in other things, it was one of T. H. H.’s gifts always 
to speak to the essential) of his patron : 


He was a tall, shrewd-looking old gentleman, with a 
broad Scotch accent, and I think I see him now as he 
entered with my card in his hand. The first thing he did 
was to return it, with a frugal reminder that I should 
probably find it useful on some other occasion. 


WE have recently quoted several lamentations on the 
present state of literature, and are doubtful whether our 
readers will care to hear another. But the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke is the utterer of the latest that has come before us, 
and his authority—increased, if possible, by his new pro- 
fessorship of English Literature at University College— 
tempts us to quote the following remarks. They occur in 
a little book published by Mr. Philip Green, 5, Essex- 
street, Strand, and containing two lectures delivered last 
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November in the university cities of Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. It will be seen that Mr. Brooke takes 


a gloomy view of things as they are, but indicates our 
need : 


Poetry has no captains who give it a steady direction. 
No master ideas, such as Tennyson and Browning had, 
urge its course towards a clear end, or fill its sails with a 
steadfast wind. Nor does it represent, as Arnold and 
Clough did, or as Morris and Rossetti and Swinburne did 
after them, the main conditions of the age in which we are 
living. It only represents (with the exception of the work 
of a few men who are scarcely read) the helpless wavering 
of a class in society which has no clear ideas as to what it 
ought to do with its life, and none with regard to its 
future. It takes up now one subject and now another, 
and drops them without finishing them. It tries sensuality, 
and rebellion, and mysticism, and supernaturalism, and 
imperialism, and spirituai religion, and nature-poetry, 
and hospitals, and crude coarseness, and crime, and 
sentimental love, and pessimism, and it composes hosts of 
little lyrics about nothing. Everything by turns, and 
nothing long. It amuses itself with difficult metres, and 
surprising rhymes, and elaborated phrasing, and painting 
in words, and scientific tricks of versing. It has no great 
matter, no fine thinking, and no profound passion, and it 
is the reverse of simple. And the world is becoming tired 
of it, and longs for the advent of youth, originality, joy, 
hope, and the resurrection of vital ideas, in poetry. Along 
with this, and always accompanying this prolific littleness, 
is a terrible recrudescence of criticism. Every magazine, 
all the daily papers, every publishing house, is filled with 
essays and articles and books about poetry, carping, or 
denouncing, or satirising, or praising without knowledge, 
and in astonishing excess. I cannot tell how often I have 
lately seen in the papers and in books that a poet, if not 
superior, then equal to Shakespeare, has appeared on the 
stage. And all this overwhelming shower-bath of criticism 
has chilled the world, which wants, nay, hungers, for 
some warm and living creation. Moreover, we are still, 
like Arnold, wearied by endless discussions, by the shouting 
of people who want nothing said which cannot be proved, 
who replace sentiment by materialism, who will not allow 
us to love nature except in accordance with science, who, 
pinning us down to this world only, forbid us to overclimb 
the flaming walls and go wandering, like gypsies, into the 
infinities of love and beauty, because we cannot be as 
certain of such infinities as we are certain that two and 
two make four. Were these folk to succeed in infecting 
the whole world with their theories, fine literature would 
die of disgust, and poetry be drained of its life-blood. 


Tue commercialisation of literature is revealed almost 
every week in a new form. A well-known novelist who 
contributes a causerie to the Sunday Sun says that he was 
talking the other day about novels to the librarian of a 
circulating library, who casually remarked that the longer 
novels are the better for their authors. The novelist 
pricked up his ears at this, and begged for an explanation. 
‘Well, you see,” the librarian said, “the whole thing is 
so exceedingly simple that it lies in a nutshell. You must 
look at it not only from the author’s point of view, but 
from the circulating library’s also. The library clerk is 
bound to save himself and his employers all the trouble he 
can” Now, if a subscriber comes in and asks for a long 
book, the clerk knows very well that the subscriber will 
take twice the time to get through that book that he will 
occupy in reading one of half the length. That stands to 
reason. Anything which tends to the saving of time and 
labour is an economy, so you can’t wonder that when a 
new book is submitted to the circulating library for 
subscription the first impulse of the Press Censor is to look 
at its length. If it is a hundred-and-fifty-thousand-word 
book, he knows that it will keep people busy for a long 
time, and so orders as many copies as he possibly can. 
The young author who realises this has taken the first 
step to fame and fortune.” Personally, we are almost 
certain that the measure of the popularity of a given 
novelist’s work often depends on colieetal and adven- 
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titious circumstances of this kind. The quality of the 
bulk of fiction is too even to admit always of more 
reasonable explanation. 


THE cup of praise ony to Mr. Stephen Phillips by 
the critics in acknow. = of “ Herod” is not without 
its dash of bitter. th irreverently says of Herod, 
Mariamne, and the other characters, that they are simply 
‘‘embodied quotations from Josephus dished up with 
Tennysonian source.” The attitudes of the Ziuth critic 
and Mr. William Archer in the World make a curious 


contrast. Thus: 


The World. 


Mr. Phillips stands as far 
apart from Tennyson as from 
either Sheridan Knowles or 
Browning. He is a totally 
new phenomenon in English 
drama of the past two cen- 
turies—at once an inventor of 
situations and a master of lan- 
guage. We have had many 
masters of language and a few 
inventors of situations; but 
we have never bad them com- 
bined in the same person. 
Moreover, Mr. Phillips’s ima- 
gination is not only dramatic, 
but scenic. He has the instinct 
of stage effect, in which our 
Victorian poets have been so 
notably deficient. He reminds 
one (to choose a very rough 
illustration) of the elder 
Dumas speaking with the voice 
of Milton. His style is essen- 
tially epic; yet it is fall of 
lyrical modulations which (the 
paradox is only apparent) 
render it vividly dramatic. 
In his constant search for 
sonority of diction, Mr. Pbil- 
lips reminds us more, perhaps, 
of Victor Hugo than of any 
other individual dramatist ; 
but neither in his construction 
nor in his psychology does he 
rely upon Hugo’s mere flam- 
boyancies of effect. His ima- 
gination is grandiose, not fan- 


Truth. 


Mr. Phillips has been much 
praised for the versification of 
his ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca”’ ; 


* but this poem, as I have before 


remarked, is simply an echo 
of Tennyson and Maeterlinck, 
with a scenic arrangement, 
and a series of stage directions 
taken from Victor Hugo. He 
has brought no new element 
into literature. But people 
forget Tennyson, and in their 
craving for some new thing 
have made an apotheosis for 
a photograph. Mr. Phillips’s 
‘‘Herod”’ certainly fails to 
out-Herod its many prede- 
cessors. After the emphatic 
sameness of the play at Her 
Majesty’s, one turns with plea- 
sure, for instance, to the 
majestic development, the 
powerful characterisation, of 
Calderon’s play upon the same 
subject, ‘‘ Herod” is written 
all in scarlet, and spoken in 
shouts. Flaubert’s ‘‘ Herodias”’ 
shows, too, what a fine student 
of character, a really great 
writer, may do with the mate- 
rials which have come down 
to us from Josephus. It may 
all be an illusion, and Flau- 
bert’s reconstruction of a kin- 
dred environment be equally 
as false as we feel is Mr. 
Phillips’s. But the one writer 


tastic; his style is resonant, 
not scintillating. For all his 
romantic trappings, I think he 
is at heart a classi. 


has the power of character- 
isation, the other has not. 


WE understand that Mr. Richard Mansfield will create 
the part of Herod when Mr. Stephen Phillips’s tragedy is 
produced in the United States. In the meantime, Herod 
is having a great and deserved success at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Miss Brayton, who is playing Mariamne at 
present, gives her beautiful lines with real pathos, and, in 
the love scenes, shows a tenderness rare enough in modern 
players of romantic drama. 


Mr. Ricnarp Wurrerne’s forthcoming book, Ths Life of 
Paris, will contain five chapters, entitled The Government 
Machine, Parisian Pastimes, Artistic Paris, Life on the 
Boulevard, and Fashionable Paris. Never in recent years 
have so many books, or such good books, on Paris been 
put before English readers as in the last two years. 


Brownino’s greatest work, Zhe Ring and the Book, is 
being examined anew by Browning students in the light of 
Signor Giorgi’s recent discovery of an Italian MS. giving 


a full report of the trial of Franceschini and his murderous 
assistants. Signor Giorgi is the librarian of the Casana- 
teuse Library at Rome, and a translation of the MS. by 
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Prof. Hall Griffin will be found in the Monthly Review. 
Mr. Griffin adds many notes, and he does not endorse the 
whole of Browning’s version of the story, which, though it 
was to have been ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” presents variations on the facts dictated by 
artistic reasons, or, in some cases, to be explained as 
mistakes. The ‘‘square old yellow book,” from which 
Browning took his facts, has, however, yet to be translated. 


Tue war correspondents are now quarrelling among 
themselves, and Lord Rosslyn has been compelled to 
apologise for his reflections on the conduct of certain 
troops in South Africa. Mr. Winston Churchill is par- 
ticularly loud in his defence of the ability of the British 
officer. A little while ago it was quite safe and usual to 
regret the absence of such ability, while yielding un- 
stinted praise to their bravery and energy. For our part, 
we are inclined to pay little attention to Mr. Churchill’s 
words, which are certainly not wholly supported by Lord 
Roberts’s actions. In any case, no man’s patriotism or 
right feeling ought to be questioned because he endeavours 
intelligently and modestly to criticise the conduct of fight- 
ing by British officers. We are not aware that Mr. Hales 
has done more than this, or that he has done it from 
motives that will not bear strict examination. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks to be informed of the authorship 
of twoquotations. ‘The first has run in my head ever since 
I read it in the late Prof. W. K, Clifford’s essays, some ten 
years ago; the second occurs in the article on Tom d’Urfey 
in the Dictionary of National Biography : 

(a) There is not one thing with another, 
But Evil saith to Good: My brother, 
My brother, I am one with thee ! 
They shall not strive nor cry for ever : 
No man shall choose between them, never 
Shall this thing end and tbat thing be. 
(b) Richard Steele praised him, and cold, stately ‘‘ Atticus,” 
Old Rowley lean’d on Tom’s shoulder, our kivg! 
D’Urfey, who mocked all the noisy, fanatic fuss ; 
Plot-bigots moved him to jest and to sing. 


‘Ty Course of Formation.” These words head a circular 
we have received setting forth the intended work of “The 
Anglo-Heraldic Alliance.” ‘‘ Anglo-heraldic” seems a 
bit mixed, but hyphenation extends to the name of the 
promoter, Prof. W. J. Hughes-Stewart-Spratly, who him- 
self claims “27 Royal Quarterings, and Heraldic contact 
with 330 Peers and Baronets.” The primary objects of 
the Alliance are genealogical research into the origin of 
the English people, it being assumed that the bulk of the 
nation has descended from the kings and nobles of old 
Egypt; the formation of a centre of benevolence to assist 
unfortunate members of the Alliance; the establishment 
of lodges and lodge-hotels for members in all the chief 
centres of society and commerce. As regards the Pro- 
fessor’s Egyptian theory, its value may perhaps be gauged 
by his statement, credited to him by a local paper, that 
all the Bakers and Barkers are descended from the 
Pharaohs. 


THE ideal newspaper is as far to seek as the ideal friend 
or the ideal curry, but it seems that another attempt is to 
be made in New York. The “novel feature” of this 
ideal newspaper will be that it will tell the truth, will be 
free from political control, and will contain no sensational 
matter. To tell the truth about events that are happening 
6,000 miles away, or even six miles away, is not easy. 


“Tne best reader of this century—a reader of genius— 
was not a university man, but a clerk in the South Sea 
Office, Charles Lamb.” Thus Prof. Raleigh in his 
inaugural lecture at the University of Glasgow on “ The 
Study of English Literature.” Nor is this the only 


passage in which Prof. Raleigh makes light of the pro- 
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fessional mind. His address has only just reached us in 
authorised report, and we shall return to it. 


A WEEK or two ago, the editor of Crampton’s Magazine 
almost threw up the sponge in the matter of short stories. 
While not abandoning them entirely, he expressed his 
conviction that this literary form has fallen on evil days. 
Mrs. John Str Winter has nevertheless made her 
Christmas annual budget of short stories, and has pre- 
faced them with a little scolding which will be read with 
interest and, we may add, with some amazement. We are 
told, for instance, that ‘‘ several very famous writers are 
known by nothing else than their short stories: Balzac, 
Guy de Maupassant, Tolstoi—these are names which occur 
to me at the moment.” Probably another moment’s 
reflection would have reminded John Strange Winter that 
Eugénie Grandet, Bel Ami, and Anna Karenina are not short 
stories, and that the fame of their writers rests on these 
works, and others of similar length. But she trips on to 
instance the authors of Zes Misérables and David Copperfield, 
whose novels far exceed in length the average long novel 
of to-day, and whose short stories are relatively of little 
importance. We cannot, therefore,.feel surprise at her 
mockery of novels ‘filled up with more or less wild 
religious disquisitions, like pills coated with sugar, with 
deep thoughts and serious problems which are mostly such 
as ‘no fellow can understand.’” All of which usefully 
indicates the separation of those publics which constitute 
the public. 


In an article on ‘‘The Spirit of Place”’ we have dealt 
with Mr. Henry James’s book, 4 Little Tour in France. It 
is fitting that we should record here, as we have not done 
so there, our admiration of Mr. Pennell’s illustrations. 
Praising Mr. Pennell is a necessity of the times, and is 
become so familiar that one’s words lose emphasis. But, 
really, we are enchanted by the brilliance of this draughts- 
man’s technique. ‘There are drawings in this book 
which are radiant in their cleverness. Particularly is 
the rendering of southern sunlight mastered; and even 
varieties of that sunlight, from a white blaze to a sleepy, 
veiled refulgence, are suggested unerringly. ‘lo make 
sunlight dazzle in a drawing seems impossible. It is im- 
possible. But the impossibility becomes less tremendous 
under Mr. Pennell’s brush than anywhere else in modern 
book illustration. We do not find everything we wish for 
in his drawings. Somehow they do not touch us like a 
sketch by Prout. Depth, reverence, and we know not 
what of tenderness are not often there; but the triumph 
of hand and eye is complete. 


Our grammatical lictor, Mr. Francis H. Butler, detects 
a redundant Ais in the sentence concluding our recent 
review of Mr. A. H. Bullen’s new book: “the perfect 
sailor whose every hair is a rope yarn and every drop of 
his blood Stockholm tar.” The sentence would be more 
scholastically correct if it ended ‘‘and whose every drop of 
blood is Stockholm tar,” but here the clause is lengthened 
by a word, and the mere elision of the Ais leaves it rather 
unfurnished. Our critic is certainly right when he says of 
this conclusion of a sentence in last week’s AcapEmy: 
“Our French host over there at a spare table helping a 
wing and salad to Madame, who wore a top-knot and 
chirped to her canary,” that it requires inversion of the 
order of ‘‘ to” and ‘‘a wing and salad,” and the relega- 
tion of the latter phrase to the end. So also in a “ Thing 
Seen,” “I cannot rid him from my mind” had been 
better written ‘‘I cannot banish,” &. Our correspondent 
continues: ‘‘Since the time of Connon, who quotes the 
ludicrous sentence: ‘The negroes are to appear at church 
only in boots’ (Syst. of Eng. Grammar, p. 133, 1845), the 
misplaced ‘only,’ sehueel to by the Acapemy, p. 436, 
has remained an unshifted public stumbling-block. In 
the following notice, which I cull from the Daily Telegraph 
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for September 20, 1900, p. 6, col. 6, malposition of this 
word leaves the intended meaning in Cimmerian obscurity : 
‘Mr, A V——, in response to numerous inquiries, begs 
to anounce that he can only receive private pupils on 
Mondays at his residence.’ ” 











‘Bibliographical. 


Tue critical condition of Mr. Robert Buchanan, and the 
sympathy excited by it, have necessarily had the effect of 
drawing public attention anew to the extent and nature of 
his work as man of letters. In these circumstances some 
interest may attach to a list of his publications, approxi- 
mately, if not wholly, complete. His first appearance in 
the literary world was as a poet, and with a volume 
entitled Undertones (1863). Since then he has issued the 
following volumes of verse :—ZJdyls and Legends of Inver- 
burn (1865), London Poems and Ballad Stories of the 
A ffections (1866), North Coast and Other Poems (1868), The 
Look of Orm (1870), The Drama of Kings and Napoleon 
Fallen (1871), St. Abe and his Sepen Wives (published 
anonymously, 1872), White Rose and Red (also issued 
anonymously, 1873), Balder the Beautiful (1877), Ballads 
of Life, Love, and ITumour (1882), The Earthquake (1885), 
The City of Dream (1888), The Outcast (1891), The Wander- 
ing Jew (1893), Red and White Heather (1894), The Devil's 
Case (1896), and Zhe New Rome (1899). Mr. Buchanan's 
Poetical Works came out in 1874, followed by a necessarily 
more ample collection, with the same title, in 1884. 

Mr. Buchanan “ commenced” novelist so long ago as 
1862 by producing a story called Storm-Beaten in collabora- 
tion with his friend Gibbon (MacGibbon). His first 
unassisted work in prose fiction was, apparently, Zhe 
Shadow of the Sword (1876); after which there came in 
succession: Zhe Child of Nature and God and the Man 
(1881), Zhe Martyrdom of Madeline (1882), Annan Water 
and Love Me for Ever (1883), Foxglove Manor and The 
New Abelard (1884), The Master of the Mine, Matt, and 
Stormy Waters (1885), That Winter Night (1886), The ITeir 
of Linne (188%), The Moment After (1890), Come, Live with 
Me, and Be My Love (1891), Woman and the Man (1893), 
Rachel Dene (1894), Diana’s Hunting and Lady Kilpatrick 
(1895), Marriage by Capture and Effie Hetherington (1896), 
Father Anthony and The Rev. Annabel Lee (1898), and 
Andromeda (1900). Mr. Buchanan, further, collaborated 
with Mr. Henry Murray in Zhe Charlatan (1895)—a 
‘‘ novelising ” of Mr. Buchanan’s drama of the same name. 

In addition to the above Mr. Buchanan has produced 
the following miscellaneous works: David Gray and Other 
Essays (1868), The Land of Lorne (1871), The Fleshly School 
of Poetry (1872), Master-Spirits (1873), The Hebrid Isles 
(second edition 1883), 4 Look Round Literature (1887), The 
Coming Terror and Other Essays (1891), and a pamphlet 
called On Descending into Hell (1889), abtocneh to the 
Home Secretary of that day. Mr. Buchanan has also 
written introductions to the ms of Longfellow (1868) 
and Roden Noel (1892), and has edited Zhe Life and Adven- 
tures of J. J. Audubon (1869). 

The call for a condensed edition of Mr. Leonard Huxley’s 
Life of his father is characteristic of our times—of times 
in which it aoe to have become the fashion to produce 
inordinately long biographies. It looks as if in future we 
should be presented with two sets of memoirs of the same 
person—the first bulky and almost unreadable, and the 
second terse and really useful. Of course, no one has ever 
complained of the length of the Zives-of Johnson, Scott, 
Tennyson, and so forth. What annoys so many modern 
readers is the large extent of letterpress bestowed upon 
the memories of men and women of the second and third 
rank—the amount of printed matter which can be of no 
service to anybody, not even to those to whose fame it has 
been dedicated, That being so, let us have the condensed 
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biography by all means ; its diffuse predecessor can be put 
aside, or relegated to the top shelves of public libraries. 
The labours of the bibliographer will not be lightened by 
this arrangement, but that doesn’t matter. 

A writer of “words for music” has just raised an 
exceeding bitter cry because, on studying concert pro- 
grammes, he finds his name omitted, while that of the 
composer he has written for is invariably given. The 
protest is legitimate. There can. be no ‘‘song without 
words,” in the common acceptation of the word ‘‘ song,” 
and the authors of such effusions should receive due 
honour. Even now, I dare say, there are worthy people 
who ascribe to the still living Mr. Henry Russell both the 
words and the music of ditties to which he contributed the 
melody and accompaniment only. In this way the late 
Dr. Charles Mackay has been deprived of much of the 
credit that was his due. To Mackay, Mr. Russell owed 
the inspiration of several of the most world-renowned of 
his songs. This also suggests more work for the biblio- 
graphic scribe, who might be worse employed than in 
rescuing from obscurity the names of the writers of ditties 
which have swayed the popular heart. 

Mrs. Mayne Reid has been protesting publicly against 
the statement that her deceased husband’s stories have 
ceased to attract and hold the attention of youth. In this, 
it seems to me, she is abundantly justified by facts.. So 
far is Mayne Reid from being forgotten that I find five of 
his stories appeared in new editions last year; new editions 
of five others appeared in 1898. One of his tales—The 
Rifle Rangers—was reprinted four times between 1890 and 
1697. Two others— The Scalp Hunters and The Headless 
Horseman—were reprinted thrice between 1890 and 1895. 
Ten years ago. there was quite a “recrudescence ” of his 
popularity, five of his books making a fresh appearance in 
the course of 1890. Obviously people are still found to 
buy, and presumably to read, the fictions of Mayne Reid ; 
nor do I see how they could possibly fail to fascinate the 
boys of to-day as they did thuse of yesterday. Mrs. Mayne 
Reid, by the way, is herself an author, having written 
a story called George Markham: a Romance of the West. 

The decease of Mr. Thomas Arnold has followed very 
closely upon the publication of his Autobiography, which 
so many of us ml with very special interest. Apart from 
this work, Mr. Arnold made no very important contribu- 
tion to literature, though he did a good deal of excellent 


editing and bookmaking. The most popular of his pub- 


lications, I take it, were his Manual of English Literature 
(1862), his Short History of English Literature (1870), 
his English Poetry and Prose (1882), and his Selections from 
Addison and Pope (1866 and 1876). The Manual of English 
Literature reached its seventh edition in 1897. To the last- 
named year belongs his Sacrifice of the, Altar, while his 
Notes on “* Beowulf” (which he edited and translated in 
1876) appeared in 1898. 

The world is threatened with another Zennyson Birthday 
Book, It already possesses at least three of English 
manufacture. First came, in 1877, the Zennyson Birthday 
Book, edited, curiously enough, by a lady of the name of 
Shakespear. Of this there were new editions in 1879 and 
1885. Then, last year, an Edinburgh firm sent out a 
volume entitled Birthday Chimes from Tennyson; while this 
year we have received from Mr. J. R. Tutin a Tennyson 
Birthday Record on the good old plan. One would have 
thought that the two last would, have met the popular 
demand for some time to come. 

It is said that the executors of Mr. Ruskin propose to 
publish two volumes of his letters, to range with Arrows 
of the Chace, which, it will be remembered, came out in 
1880, and have not, I think, been reprinted. The Arrows, 
however, were only letters which had been already 
ve in the ete pe and I assume that the 

orthcoming volumes will consist of private correspondence. 
If not, they will be a disappointment. 
Tue Bookworm. 
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Huxley. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Iuxley. By his Son, 
Leonarl Huxley. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co. 303.) 


In August, 1892, at the age of sixty-seven, Huxley was 
summoned to Osborne to take the oath as Privy Councillor. 
Passing the Victory he recalled how, six-and-forty years 
before, he had clambered up her side to report himself on 
appointment ‘‘as a poor devil of an assistant surgeon.” 
Between those dates, 1846 and 1892, what things had 
happened! From a poor struggling youth, from a writer 
whose name was anathema in every “average respect- 
able household,” he had become one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the day, honoured at the Universities, 
welcomed at Court. He had seen, and to him it was 
somewhat due, Freedom of Thought no longer generally 
regarded with horror as an attribute of the Devil’s, 
but as the rightful inheritance of every honest man. 
He: had: lived through, and done splendid service in, 
the world-awakening that the Origin of Species heralded ; 
he could remember the time when his friends advised 
him not to publish Man’s Place in, Nature, because such 
a book would surely ruin its author’s prospects; he 
could look back on a hundred victories in the cause of that 
Truth whose pursuit was the aim and end of his life— 
victories won through passes that were never chosen 
because the way through them looked easy, but because 
through them the path to the goal led. And now—what 
were his thoughts? What were his thoughts as he crossed 
the Solent to receive at the hands of his Sovereign that 
high honour? Fine thoughts we may be sure. Vanity, 
theatricality, had no part in his life. Something akin, no 
doubt, to the thoughts expressed in a letter written earlier 
that year: “‘I have always been, am, and propose to 
remain, a mere scholar. All that I have ever proposed to 
myself is to say: This and this have I learned; thus and 
thus have I learned it: go then and learn better.” He 
knew his own mind. He knew exactly what he meant to 
do in life, and he did it, looking straight before him, 
unswayed by motives, uninfluenced by self-constituted 
authorities. If he devoted much of his energy to back- 
woodsman’s work that was because he believed that work 
called to be done first, and doing it he cleared the brains 
and stirred the souls of tens of thousands of his country- 
men. 

Of these two volumes of his ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ which 
have been edited with intelligence and filial conscientious- 
ness by his son, Mr. Leonard Huxley, we have to say that 
they suffer from the fault common to most modern bio- 
graphies: they are too long; there is too much in them. 
This does not apply to the independent, good, impersonal 
writing from Mr. Leonard Huxley’s own pen, but to many 
of the letters. A third might have been left out, and still 
there would have remained a Velasquez-Sargent picture of 
Huxley. His services to science apart—and scientific men 
will tell you that they meet his hand at every turn—a life 
so strenuous, so intellectually honest, so progressive in the 
best sense, is a beacon to all and sundry. 

Nothing fell into his life unstriven for. He struggled, 
and what he gained was his by right of conquest. Health 
was not even on his side; headache and dyspepsia pursued 
him. In the late fifties we find such entries in his diary 
as: ‘‘ Headache! headache! Usedup. Hypochondriacal 
and bedevilled! Not good for much! Toothache, in- 
capable all day! Voiceless! Missed lecture! Unable to 
go out!” Yet through it he persevered, never losing 
faith in himself : 

I do not think that I am in the proper sense of the word 
ambitious. I have an enormous longing after the highest 
and best in all shapes—a longing which haunts me and is 
the demon which ever im me to work, and will let me 
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have no rest unless I am doing his behests. The hcnours 
of men I value so far as they are evidences of power, but 
with the cynical mistrust of their judgment and my own 
worthiness, which always haunts me, I put very little 
faith in them. Their praise makes me sneer inwardly. 
God forgive me if I do them any great wrong. 

Or in his aim in life, which he thus describes : 

To smite all humbugs, however big; to give a nobler 
tone to science ; to set an example of abstinence from petty 
ea controversies, and of toleration for everything 

ut lying; to be indifferent as to whether the work is 
recognised as mine or not, so long as it is done. 


Apart altogether from his writings, the mere titles of 
which fill several pages of the Appendix to Volume II., 
his public career would have satisfied any ordinary man. 
He sat on ten Commissions ; for ten years he was Secretary 
to the Royal Society, and, later, President; he was a 
member of the first London School Board ; Inspector of 
Fisheries; and, in addition to all this, there were his 
professional duties at South Kensington and Jermyn- 
street. And this list by no means exhausts the official 
calls upon his time and energy. Small wonder that 
before the age of fifty he broke down, and was obliged to 
take a long rest. Many years of work were still before 
him; but it was frequently interrupted by ill-health, till 
the year 1871, when the warnings could be no longer 
disregarded, and he was obliged to resign one by one his 
public appointments. ‘I am continually in a blue funk,”’ 
he writes, ‘and hate the thought of any work—especially 
of scientific, or anything requiring prolonged attention. 
. » » Tam afraid of everything that involves responsibility 
to a degree that is simply ridiculous.” 

His “official death” was followed by an attempt to 
regain his health at Filey and at Bournemouth; and his 
health was certainly mending when he received a ‘ fillip 
which started him again into vigorous activity.” This 
was the first of Mr. Gladstone’s articles in the Mineteenth 
Century, in which that versatile statesman attempted to 
show that the order of creation given in Genesis I. is 
ee by the evidence of science. The gladiatorial 
fight that followed, extending over many years, is still 
fresh in everybody’s mind. Huxley threw himself heart 
and soul into the controversy, and hard as his hitting was, 
the original draft of his articles was sometimes stronger. 
One of the articles was returned by Mr. Knowles as 
“rather too pungent in tone.” It was toned down by 
Huxley with this comment: 

I spent three mortal hours this morning taming my wild 
cat. He is now castrated ; his teeth are filed; his claws 
are cut ; he is taught to swear like a ‘‘ mieu” ; and to spit 
like a cough ; and when he is turned out of the bag you 
won’t know him from a tame rabbit. 

Huxley was no kid-glove fighter. He did not spare 
himself ; he did not spare his enemies; and he gloried in 
the fight, as all strong natures, with strong views, must. 
He was not of those who turn the other cheek: when he 
was hit he hit back, and casuistry, emotional rhetoric, 
and shuffling he smote hip and thigh. When he felt 
scorn, he showed his scorn. He was very human; when he 
thought he was right, he had small sympathy for the views 
of the other side; he lacked Darwin’s gentle courtesy, but 
his militancy was always in defence of straightforward 
and honest thinking. The wild-cat element was strong 
in him, and though on occasion he pared the creature’s 
nails, they always grew again. He was not a Francis of 


‘Assisi, but a man whose aim in life was to understand 


life, its woof and warp and intention, to think and see 
“ Everything which 
entered his brain by eye or ear,” said Prof. Romanes, 
“‘came out clarified, sifted, arranged, and verified by 
its passage through the logical machine of his strong 
individuality.” 

He held strong views, he spoke them; and the hearer 
he liked was the gritty, hand-headed working man, with 
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no illusions, but with plenty of fundamental brain power. 
‘‘T am sick of the dilettante middle class, and mean to try 
what I can do with hard-handed fellows who live among 
facts. . . . I believe in the fustian, and can talk better to 
it than to any amount of gauze and Saxony.” Gladstone, 
“in the affairs which I do understand,” is nothing but 
“a copious shuffler” ; Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty ‘‘is more damneder nonsense than poor Rousseau’s 
blether”; “‘read Butler, and see to what drivel even his 
great mind descends when he has to talk about the immor- 
tality of the soul”; “I grieve to say that my estimation 
of Balfour as a thinker sinks lower and lower the further 
I go.” He had wit, too. Note this delightful comment on 
Dean Stanley’s “ historical impressionability ” : 


Stanley could believe in anything of which he had seen 
the supposed site, but was sceptical where he had not seen. 
At a breakfast at Monckton Milnes’s, just at the time of 
the Colenso row, Milnes asked me my views on the Penta- 
teuch, and I gave them. Stanley differed from me. The 
account of Creation in Genesis he dismissed at once as un- 
historical; but the call of Abraham, and the historical 
narrative of the Pentateuch, he accepted. This was 
because he had seen Palestine—but he wasn't present at 
the Creation. 


In his private letters he checked neither his humour nor 
his scorn, but beneath them ran, undammed, the river 
of an ‘underlying tenderness veiled beneath inflexible 
determination for what was right.” ‘To his family, as to 
the world, it was the same. ‘ We felt,” says his son, 
“our little hypocrisies shrivel up before him; we felt a 
confidence in the infallible rectitude of his moral judg- 
ments which inspired a kind of awe. His arbitration 
was instant and final, though rarely invoked.” 

It was Cowley who said: ‘‘ Reason cannot through 
Faith’s mysteries see.’”’ ‘True! Huxley elected—indeed, 
he was forced by temperament and the calls of his 
intellect—to guide his life, and to view the world, by the 
light of reason only. ‘The majority are granted the joy of 
faith; and through that faith gain a blessed happiness 
that was probably denied to him. He had nothing to say 
against them. He could not see things as they saw them, 
that was all. Mystery surrounded him; he was pro- 
foundly and reverently conscious of that, but to his mind 
there was no way of withdrawing even a corner of 
the veil save by patient study of the laws of nature. 
Hidden were Nature’s laws; and there was no better 
way of spending one’s time than in attempting to dis- 
cover a few of those laws. He was no enemy of 
sincere, honest belief in others: what he hated was 
false emotional thought, conclusions based on no evi- 
dence, and casuistical shuffling. A good man—good in 
the real sense of the word—even though orthodox, called 
to the deep in him. Such a man was Charles Kingsley ; 
and we wish we had space to quote in full the letter 
of over five pages, addressed to Charles Kingsley by 
Huxley, that begins on page 217 of the first volume. 
Huxley believed in God, his own God, not the self- 
appointed God of one of the countless religious bodies. 
Browning believed that ‘‘all’s love, yet all’s law.”” Huxley 
said “All’s law,” and there stopped. Love, like every- 
thing else, comes from knowing the law and following it. 
Heaven and Hell are here in this world. We and others 
are blessed by our good acts; we and others are cursed 
by our bad acts—here. The Law behind the Veil, if 
careless of the single life, careless even of the type, 
plays no tricks. It makes us pay its own terrible 
price; and the price, to our finite intelligences, seems 
often awfully out of proportion to the offence. A few 
weeks ago a party of cyclists were riding down Barnet 
Hill. One of them fell, and died within a few days from 
his injuries. His offence was foolishly riding too fast 
down a hill, and his companions were committing the 
same offence. ‘“‘ All’s love, yet all’s law,” said Browning. 


Said Huxley: “T ay no optimist, but I have the firmest 
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belief that the Divine Government (if we may use such a 


‘phrase to express the sum of the ‘customs of matter ’) i 


wholly just.” . 

Science seems to me to teach in the highest and strongest 
manner the great truth which is embodied in the Christian 
conception of entire surrender to the will of God. Sit 
down before facts as a Jittle child, be prepared to give up 
every preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to 
whatever abysses nature leads, or you shall learn nothing. 
I have only begun to learn content and peace of mind 
since I have resolved at all risks to do this. 

Again : 

The more I know intimately of the lives of other men 
(to say nothing of my cwno) the more obvious it is to me 
that the wicked does nof flourish nor is the righteous 
punished. But for this to be clear we must bear in mind 
what almost all forget, that the rewards of life are 
contingent upon obedience to the whole law—physical as 
well as moral—and that moral obedience will not atone 
for physical sin, or vice versa. 

And this is the man who was called infidel and atheist. 
‘“‘T have a great respect for the Nazarenism of Jesus,” he 
once wrote to Romanes—“ very little for later ‘ Christianity.’ 
But the only religion that appeals to me is prophetic 
Judaism. It may be well to remember that the highest 
level of moral aspiration recorded in history was reached 
by a few ancient Jews—Micah, Isaiah, and the rest—who 
took no count whatever of what might or might not 
happen to them after death.” Indeed, Huxley once 
promised himself that he would make a cento “ out of the 
works of these people,” adding to it something from the 
best Stoics and something from Spinoza and something 
from Goethe. ‘There is a religion for all men.” 
Huxley chose his own epitaph—three lines from a poem 

written by his wife. The lines are: 

Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep ; 

For still He giveth His beloved sleep, 

And if an endless sleep He wills, so best. 
This epitaph might be supplemented by another, the 
epitaph he himself composed for Henslow: ‘ He had 
intellect to comprehend his highest duty distinctly, and 
force of character to do it.” That was Huxley. 


*‘ Ghosts” Mitigated. 


The Coming of Peace (A Family Cathstrophe) : a Play in 
Three Acts. By Gerhart Hauptmann. Translated by 
Janet Achurch and C. E. Wheeler, with a Preface by 
Janet Achurch. (Duckworth & Co. 3s. 6d. net ) 


Friedenfest is one of Hauptmann’s earlier plays, and, 
though it exhibits throughout a very fine technique—the 
author was only twenty-seven when he finished it—the 
piece runs a little stiffly and has none of that large, free 
movement which characterises, for instance, Die Versuntene 
Glocke. On the other hand, it is neither vague nor loose; 
its meaning is precisely defined. The Coming of Peace (the 
translators.would have been better advised to retain the 
original title—TZhe Festival of Peace) recalls in some 
measuré, as Miss Achurch points out, Ibsen’s Ghosts. It 
is a milder, less repulsive, and less vindictive version of 
Ghosts. It deals with the middle-class family of Scholz: 
Dr. Fritz Scholz, aged nearly seventy; his wife, twenty 
years younger; and three children—Augusta, Robert and 
William—all nearing the thirties. Old Scholz was an 
atrocious martinet when his children were young; hatred 
sprang up between them; the boys left home—Robert to 
become a hack writer, William to pursue the art of music. 
The father also left ; apparently he could not tolerate his 
wife and daughter, despite the fact that he chiefly had made 
them what they were. For six years mother and daughter 
lived together, a nagging, whining, unattractive pair. 
The whole family was morose, dark, brooding, soured. In 
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the children these traits had been intensified by the 
ager training. Once William had struck his father 
or vilifying his mother. We are introduced to the Scholz 
House on Christmas Eve, and on that night another and 
pos es element has been brought into it—Mrs. Buchner 
and her young daughter Ida, both of them kindly, good- 
humoured and genuine; Ida is engaged to William. All 
the Scholz men come home, and there is a reconciliation 
under the fostering influence of the Buchners: -a lame 
reconciliation, yet sincerely meant and costing a frightful 
effort. The entire play is occupied with this reconciliation 
and the immediately following outbreak of Scholz bad- 
temper and the death of the aged Doctor. The scene 
between the father and the son who had once struck him 
is simply heartrending. Everyone is astounded that the 
old man should have gone so far to meet his child. The 
following passage is the key to the whole action: 


Witu14M: A good deal is beginning to dawn on me. 

RoBERT: With my brain and so on, you know, I have 
grasped it long enough. Everything that happened had 
to be ; I never held father responsible—at least I haven’t 
for years. Certainly not for me—not for any of us. But 
to-day I have really felt it; and that, you know, is quite 
another thing. Frankly, it’s taken me right off my balance. 
When I saw him so—so anxious over you, it was like a 
blow to me; and now I shall always be thinking: That 
was there, living, in us. Why on earth didn’t it show 
itself before? In father—in you—and, by God! in me too. 
It was there in us! And he has been stifling it in himself 
—father, I mean—yes, and we too, for years and years. 

WILLIAM : I see one thing: we not only show a different 
self to every one of our fellow-creatures, but we are 
fundamentally different to each. 

RosErRT: But must it be so with us? Why must we for 
ever keep each other at such a distance ? 

WILLIAM : Pll teil you why ; because we have no natural 
goodness of heart. Take Ida for instance: what you have 
got at by hard thinking is natural to her. She never sits 
in judgment, she treats everything so gently, with such 
sympathy, and that spares people so much—you under- 
stand—and I believe it is that——. 

Hauptmann has certainly made an impressive if gloomy 
spectacle of the fitful better impulses of these people 
struggling against the sinister characteristics of the Bcholz 
blood. Seemingly they conquer, and then in a moment 
the battle is lost. As regards William, however, we 
are allowed to believe that, helped by Ida, he will 
win the struggle against the Scholz in himself. The 
Coming of Peace is a serious contribution to dramatic 
literature; the force of a profound moral animates it, 
and the author is absolutely fearless in his aim to be 
true. At present the play would have no chance on the 
regular English stage. It would be called lugubrious. 
It is lugubrious, and so are many fine things. We are 
sometimes so. 

The translation is satisfactory. 


Greek Minstrelsy. 


Songs of Modern Greece. With Introductions, Translations 
and Notes. By G. F. Abbott, B.A. (Pitt Press.) 


In gathering his aftermath Mr. Abbott has endeavoured 
to supplement rather than repeat the choice already made 
by other collectors ‘in Western Europe.” He mentions 
the German book of Passow and the French book of 
Fauriel, and we suppose, though he does not name it, that 
he has also avoided the contents of the “Greek Folk 
Poesy,” published with, if we remember right, some 
valuable folk-lore disquisitions from the pen of Mr. Stuart 
Glennie, by Miss Lucy Garnett some four years ago. The 
new collection is the more valuable to scholars, while 
doubtless it loses in sheer literary attractiveness, for this 
abstention. These Greek songs are particularly interest- 
ing to the student of origins, because they preserve the 
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folk-song types which lie, probably everywhere, at the 
back of the literary development of European poetry. 
Thus Mr. Abbott gives examples of the heroic lay in its 
two forms of choric ronde or carole and minstrel ballad. 
The former are sung by men and women dancing in a rin 
at weddings and similar festivals. They hold hands, an 
after each line or two lines chanted by the leader the rest 
of the company chime in with a burden. The latter are 
delivered in monotonous recitative to the accompaniment 
of a simple lyre by an itinerant rhapsode. Behold the 
germs, here of epic, there of lyric puesy. Mr. Abbott 
describes one of these minstrels, Barba Sterios of Thessa- 
lonica. Like another, he was old and blind: 


Every afternoon he might be seen sitting cross-legged 
by the road-side, under the shadow of the old Venetian 
walls, forming the centre of a ring of admiring listeners 
whom the shrill strains of his lyre drew from far and near. 
Alas! poor Barba Sterios would have cut but an indifferent 
figure by the side of the stately Ton. His only platform 
was mother earth: instead of a richly embroidered dress 
he was modestly clad in a homespun coarse shirt develop- 
ing into a kind of kilt below his belt ; a blue tunic open in 
front surmounted this under-garment and allowed its 
broad flowing sleeves to bulge out in the evening breeze. 
Again, his head was not encircled with a golden wreath, but 
with a humble turban hanging loose over his right ear— 
not a gorgeous but, on the whole, a picturesque figure 
enough. 

The heroic songs of either type belong to the Greeks of 
the mountains, the hardy shepherds of the war of Inde- 
pendence. Though in all probability absolutely similar in - 
character to the songs of the name and fame of the 
‘Thessalian Achilles which Homer worked up into the Iliad, 
they deal mainly with modern themes. They celebrate the 
events of that war, such as the siege of Mesolonghi, and 
the feats of Klephts and Armatoloi, illustrious in the days 
of the Turkish domination. The subject-matter, but not 
the form, dear to the Greeks of the islands and the sea- 
coast towns is different. Here epic gives way to Romance. 
The note is most often that of love, idyllic and a thought 
pagan. These are the poems quoted by Mr. Lang to 
justify Theocritus, “‘so ardent, so delicate, so full of 
flowers and birds and the music of the fountain.” Un- 
fortunately we are hampered in illustrating these qualities 
by the fact that Mr. Abbott, though the industry and 
learning which he has spent on the collection and explana- 
tion of his examples is beyond praise, is not a translator. 
His versions are wooden. The fragrance is gone. The 
musical soft vowels, gayer and sweeter than those of any 
Italian ritornel, do not echo in his ear. Does the dainty 
intention laugh a little through the following ? 


THE WomAN oF CaHrIos, 


Down on the sea-shore : down on the beach, 
CHoRvs: Down on the sea-shore a little woman, 
A little blooming orange-tree. 


Are women of Chios, priests’ daughters, washing (linen), 
Cnorvs: A little woman of Chios is washing (linen), 
A little blooming lemon-tree. 


A little woman of Chios, a priest’s little daughter, 
Cnorvs: A tiny little woman of Chios, 
A little blooming orange-tree. 
She is washing (linen), and spreading it, and playing with 
the sand, 
Cuorvs: She is washiug (linen) and spreading it, 
A little blooming lemon-tree. 


A gilded, well-rigged-out vessel sails by, 
Corus: A vessel sails by, little one, 
Little blooming orange-tree. 
It gleamed and its oars gleamed, 
Cuorvs: It gleamed, little one, 
Little blooming lemon-tree, 
The North wind blew, a strong northern gale, 
Cuorvs: The North wind blew, little one, 
Littls blooming orange-tree. 
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And lifted up her long skirt, 
Cuorvus : And lifted up little one, 
Little blooming lemon-tree. 
And the ankle of her foot came to sight, 
Corus: And came to sight, little one, 
Little blooming orange-tree. 
Aud the sea-shore gleamed, and the universe gle med, 
Cuorvus: And the sea-shore gleamed, little one, 
Little blooming lemon-tree. 
So, had she not been a princess, and with the dignity of 
her house in reserve, might the saucy maids of Phaeacia 
have chaffed Nausicaa. 

Mr. Abbott gives the folk-lorist much matter to perpend, 
particularly a ‘‘swallow-song” sung by quéteurs, who 
carry round a wooden swallow on the feast of the Worship 
of the Cross in the third week of Lent to bring good luck 
to the houses since spring has come. Such a “ swallow- 
song” Athenaeus mentions as used in Rhodes. But in 
Athenaeus’ day it was probably the literal first swallow 
of the year that was carried, having been caught and 
sacrificed as soon as seen. 


St. Kilda. 


St. Kilda. By Norman Heathcote. 


10s. 6d.) 


Tne little islet of the West, ‘‘ set far amid the melancholy 
main,” has always possessed a poetical and unique interest. 
During nine months of the year it is unapproachable by 
reason of the Atlantic storms, when, says the resident 
minister, “spray is carried over the highest cliffs, and 
masses of green water pour over rocks 300 feet in height.” 
Dr. Johnson once vowed he would spend a winter on 
it. ‘‘We shall have fine fish, and we shall take some 
dried tongues with us and some books’’; but neither he nor 
any other writer has realised thatday dream. Nine months’ 
confinement on an island ten miles in circumference, with 
no company save that of the simple, unlettered natives ; 
no means of communication except that of launching a 
message on the sea to take its chance of wind and wave, 
has cooled the enthusiasm of the most ardent lover of 
storms and solitude. Mr. Heathcote has pursued the next 
best alternative by spending as much of the summer as 
was available there, and he has set down the results in 
a modest and charming volume. The spot is so little that 
he was able to do the work thoroughly, and the book 
yields a curious sense of completeness as though it cannot 
possibly leave anything more of importance to be told of 
St. Kilda, In a measure, this is due to the author’s many- 
sided sympathies. He declares himself no naturalist, yet 
the ornithology of the island must have attracted him if 
we are to judge from the interesting and satisfactory 
chapter devoted to it. True, the subject could not have 
been very difficult to master, since there are very few‘land 
birds, such as the starling and the hooded crow, and only 
a round score or so of sea birds; but it is highly interesting 
to read of the primitive methods by which fulmars (whose 
flight is finely described) ané@ gannets are captured, while 
the descriptions of various sea-gulls, scart, puffin, and 
guillemot, deepen the lines of the picture, and deepen 
New s impression of rock and breaking wave and clamouring 
ird. 

The topography of the island has not before been 
studied so thoroughly. Martin, its first historian, gave 
a map, but appears to have drawn upon his imagination 
for its details, so that the results of Mr. Heathcote’s careful 
survey are doubly welcome. He has taken a greater 
liking to the people than did some of his predecessors, and 
writes of them in optimistic terms: ‘‘They are better 
housed and better fed than any other people in their rank 
of life,” and ‘‘ they have no worries.” Happy St. Kildans! 
He is afraid, however, that their unsophisticated nature 
will in the future be contaminated by tourists. One hopes 
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it will not be so; but Mr. Heathcote has done something 
to bring about the result he deplores by the excellence of 
this book. 

We must conclude our notice with a word of criticism. 
The volume generally deserves unstinted praise. It is 
modelled on Mr. Kearton’s With Nature and a Camera; 
and if the photographic illustrations are not quite equal, 
more than due amends is made by the excellence of the 
drawings, of which, in our opinion, the frontispiece and 
“Boating in St. Kilda” are the best. Also, the pictures 
are not only good in themselves, but they really do illus- 
trate the text. The one fault we have to find with Mr. 
Heathcote is one of style; he writes simply and without 
rhetoric—that has to be recorded in his praise; but for 
the sake of the English language it were desirable that 
he should distinguish between simplicity and bald collo- 
quialism. A book of this kind should undoubtedly be as 
lucid, direct, and simple in its language as is possible ; 
but surely that result may be achieved without the incor- 
poration of expressions that are almost, if not absolutely, 
slangy in character. To show what we mean, here are 
a few passages out of very many with the phrases italicised : 
“T had long wanted to bring off this expedition,” p. 5; 
“The horse began to kick, the driver laid into him,” p. 71; 
“someone collared the pennies,” p. 85. A very good 
writer might occasionally employ any of these phrases 
without offence; but when the style is homely, hodden 
grey almost, they produce an effect of commonness. 


“Some of the Best Fighting in Literature.”’ 


The Story of Burnt Njal. By Sir George Webbe Dasent, 
D.C.L. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Tuts book was published some forty years ago in two 
imposing volumes, with notes, appendices, introduction, and 
maps. It passed as a scientific work, and therefore remained 
unread of the multitude. Now, after the death of its 
author, it is republished under the editorship of Mr. E. V. 
Lucas, in a single attractive volume, with the hope that 
it may appeal to its proper second public of boys, young 
and old. That is its true mission. For it is before all 
things a stirring story, full of brave battle and the ele- 
mentary directness of quick and stirring life. ‘‘ Some of 
the best fighting in literature is to be found between its 
covers,” says Mr. Lucas. And itistrue. The thing is a 
Saga—that is to say, it is a narrative of actual events 
handed down by word of mouth, and no more embellished 
than is inevitable in such a process. It is at once a record of 
facts, a living picture of everyday life in those distant 
ages (before King Canute the Dane conquered England), 
and withal an engrossing tale, as full of appeal to the 
imagination as any contrived romance of the present day. 
One feels the breath of truth in its inartificiality. It is 
through the sheer interest of the events that it comes 
right and holds the reader; there is no attempt at artistic 
plot and heightening of the situation. Skarpheddin, 
instead of dying as a conventional hero should amid a pile 
of his slaughtered enemies, is burned like a rat in straw, 
unable ‘to lift a hand, for all his past exploits. The 
finding of his body bears the stamp of eye-witness : 


He had stood up hard by the gable-wall, and his legs 
were burnt off him right up to the knees, but all the rest 
of him was unburnt. He had bitten througa his under 
lip; his eyes were wide open, and not swollen nor starting 
out of his head; he had driven his axe into the gable-wall 
so hard that it had gone in up to the middle of the blade, 
and that was why it was not softened. . . . Then he was 
stripped of his clothes, for they were unburned; he had 
laid his hands in a cross, and the right hand uppermost. 
They found marks on him ; one between his shoulders and 
the other on his chest, and both were branded in the shape 
of a cross; and men thought that he must have burnt 
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them in himself. All men ssid that they thought that it 
was better to be nedr Skarpheddin dead than they weened, 
for no man was afreid of him. 


These minutie have no trick of fancy. So, again, great 
hero though he be, he is represented as an ugly man, 
with very plain detail. Of the Homeric single-combats, 
which clang through the book in heart-rousing manner, 
take the onslaught of Skarpheddin on Thrain, across the 
half-frozen Markfleet : 


A great sheet cf ice had been thrown up by the flood on 
the other side of the Fleet as smooth and slippery as glass, 
and there Thrain and his men stood in the midst of the 
sheet. Skarpheddin takes a spring into the air, and leaps 
over the stream between the icebanks, and does not check 
his course, but rushes still onward with a slide. The sheet 
of ice was very slippery, and so he went as fast as a bird 
flies. Thrain was just about to put his helm on bis head; 
and now Skarpheddin bore down on them, and hews at 
Thrain with his axe, ‘‘ the ogress of war,” and smote him 
on the head, and clove him down to the teeth, so that bis 
jaw-teeth fell out on the ice. The feat was done with 
such a quick sleight, that no ore could get a blow at him ; 
he glided away from them at once at full speed. Tjorvi, 
indeed, threw his shield before him on the ice, but he 
leapt over it and still kept his feet, and slid quite to the 
end of the sheet of ice. 


Or take the sword-play of Kari against odds: 


Against Kari came Mord Sigfus’ son and Sigmund and 
Lambi Sigurd’s son ; the last ran behind Kari’s back and 
thrust at him with a spear; Kari caught sight of him and 
leapt up as the blow fell, and stretched his legs far apart, 
and so the blow spent itself on the ground, but Kari 
jumped down on the spear-shaft and snapped it in sunder. 
He bad a spear in one hand and a sword in the other, but 
no shield. He thrust with the right hand at Sigmund 
and smote him on his breast, and the spear came out 
between his shoulders, and down he fell and was dead at 
once. With his. left hand he made a cut at Mord and 
smote him on the bip, and cut it asunder and his back- 
bone too: he fell flat on his face, and was dead at 
once. 


Yet in this book running blood the hero is the wise and 
peaceful Njal. Even to these men the chief thing, after 
all, was the sage and gentle heart. 





The City of Flowers. 


Florence. By Edmund G. Gardner. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Reavers familiar with Mr. Edmund G. Gardner’s Dante’s 
Ten Heavens, and his more recent Dante primer, will be 
prepared for the quiet and lucid English of the present 
dainty volume, and for the skill with which the author 
sifts from an enormous mass of material the essential and 
most suggestive facts. But it is necessary to read this 
book to learn how easily the author moves about in the 
crowded and perplexing thoroughfares and byways of 
medizval art and letters. So perfect an example of 
intelligent compression is the chapter dealing with the 
Medici and the Quattro Cento, that we hope, as soon as 
he has done with the promised volume on Dante’s lyrical 
poems, he will write the history of Italy, which 
al lungo studio e il grande amore have peculiarly fitted 
him for. At the least, we trust that when the “ Mediaval 
Town” series is complete he will write a general intro- 
duction to the Italian section. Such a volume need not 
be larger than the present one, and should enable the 
reader to correct the impressions given by the study of 
isolated phenomena, and help him some little towards the 
answering of the question which Prof, Villari puts, but 
does not answer, in his Machiavelli, ‘How is it that Italy 
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became so weak, so corrupt, so decayed in the micst of 
her intellectual and artistic pre-eminence ? ” 

With such a question Mr. Gardner has, of courre, no 
concern here; his task was to write a popular history 
which could be used as a guide-book to the streets, 
buildings, and artistic treasures of Florence. 

The history naturally falls into four "raggsnagt the first 
extends from the death of Countess Matilda in 1115 to the 
birth of Dante, 1265, during which time ‘the most 
triumphant Republic of the Middle Ages was organised— 
the Constitution under which the most glorious culture 
and art of the modern world was to flourish., The great 
Guilds were henceforth a power in the State and the 
Secondo Popolo had arisen—the Democracy that Dante 
and Boccaccio were to know.” 

The century from the birth of Dante to the deaths of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio in 1374 and 1375 spans the second 
period, two or three events of which only can be men- 
tioned here: the battle of Campaldino in 1289, when the 
Ghibellines and their allies were utterly defeated. 
According to Leonardo Bruni, Dante fought in this battle, 
and may have taken part in the subsequent harrying of 
the Aretines and the capture of Caproni. 

“‘ At evening the nightingales are loud around the spot”’ 
(the site of Campaldino in the Casentino) ; ‘ but their song 
is less great than the ineffable stanzas in the fifth canto of 
the Purgatoria, in, which Dante has raised an imperishable 
monument to the young Ghibelline warrior” (Buonconte da 
Montefeltro): The quarrels between the Bianchi and 
Neri, which resulted in the expulsion of the former in 
1302, among whom was Dante, an exile henceforth until 
his death in 1321 at Ravenna: and The awful plague of 1348, 
which swept over Europe, robbed Florence of more than 
half her population. e great names in painting, archi- 
tecture and sculpture during this time are Giotto, who 
died in 1326; Cimabue; olfo, of whom Symonds 
wrote, that ‘‘no Italian architect has enjoyed the proud 
privilege of stamping his own. individuality more strongly 
on his native city”; Andrea Pisano, Orcagna, and Fran- 
cesco Talenti. In literature, in addition to the three great 
names already mentioned, there are Guido Cavalcante, 
Dino Compagni, Villani, and Franco Sacchetti, politician, 
novelist, and. poet, who, says the author, ‘‘may be taken 
as the last Florentine writer of the period.” 

After this second or heroic period comes the.era of the 
and death of Savonarolo— 
closing the Middle Ages; and, finally, the Renaissance 
passes with the death in 1564 of Michelangelo—“ Michel, 
piu che mortale, Angel divino.”’ 

The book is beautifully and fully illustrated, and the 
second part describes in detail the buildings, paintings, 
streets, and bridges ; the whole concluding with an interest- 
ing account of the country round about Florence, with 
special reference to the Casentino so intimately associated 
with the life of Dante during his exile. 


But more famous than its castles, or even its Dantesque 
memories, the Casentino is hallowed by its noble 
sanctuaries of Vallambrosa, Camaldoli, La Verna . . . La 
Verna hallowed with memories of Savonarola and the 
rope and still a place of devout pilgrimage to Our 

y of the Rock . . . Here the, Middle Ages still reign a 
living reality, in the noblest aspect with the poverelli of 
the Seraphic Father ; and the mystical light, that shone out 
on the day of the stigmata still burns: ‘‘ while the eternaY 
ages watch and wait.” 








“‘T HAvE a great love and respect for my native tongue, 
and take great pains to use it properly. Sometimes I 
write essays half-a-dozen times before I can get them into 
the proper shape ; and I believe I become more fastidious 
as I grow older.”—Hvx ey. 
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Other New Books. 


Tue Bysranver. By J. Asupy-Srerry. 


Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s weekly article in the Graphic under 
the above title is as well known as anything in journalism, 
and one opens this book with an idea that it is a collection 
or quintessence of the familiar column. But it is not; 
there is no reprinting. ‘The vein, nevertheless, is the 
same; and how shall we describe that? It is the vein of 
the leisured bachelor who lives in the heart of London, 
has long lived there, has his club and friends at hand, and 
is not so bound to routine that he cannot give up a 
morning to the spring sunshine, or to an antiquarian 
whim. ‘The man who will! prove that he has leisure, that 
he is not competing with his readers for bread, and that 
he has time and inclination to note the little graces and 
accidents of daily life, is sure of an audience. - Mr. Ashby- 
Sterry may have hustled as hard as most of us in his time ; 
but in his Graphic column, and in these pages, he has a 
‘* What-shall-I-do-this-morning ?” air which is very 
alluring to Londoners who know to a nicety what they 
must do this morning. And, this said, all is said. It 
seems hardly necessary even to name Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s 
subjects. ‘The free sights of London, ingeniously inter- 
twined with the memory of Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit, is one 
of them; and if a plea for late rising were not another, 
we should feel bound to begin our inspection again in 
fear that we had diagnosed the book amiss. 
is—‘‘ Before Breakfast.” Likewise, we look for, and 
find, such a piece of harmless May-morning sentiment 
as ‘* Unknown Friends,” and find it written round the 
figure of ollamore Turleywane, oft encountered in Bond- 
street. Add to his observation and his sentiment a turn 
for small Utopian suggestions and you have Mr. Ashby- 
Sterry’s gifts in full view. He would like to see—that is 
to say, while he is writing it—a Bayard Society whose 
badged brethren were pledged to assist all strangers and 
feeble folk in the streets of London with information 
about buildings and cab fares. He would like to see City 
men live over their shops again, or at least nearer to their 
shops, being momentarily concerned for their railway 
nerves. He has a friend. who says, ‘‘ Quite well, thank 
you!” the moment he shakes hands, not putting you to 
the tedium of insincere inquiry, and so: ‘‘ What a deal of 
trouble would be saved if people were to walk about with 
inscriptions round their hats!” &c., &c. It looks trivial, 
and it is trivial; but Mr. Ashby-Sterry does it all in such 
an engaging, self-possessed way, and with so much 
kindliness and anecdote, that you cannot help liking his 
book immensely. (Sands. 6s.) 


Tue Tate or a Fretp 


Hosprrran. By Frepericx TREVEs. 


‘This is a bad business.” ‘‘ Yes, but we took the bally 
trench.” Mr. Treves was the first speaker, and a British 
private, crippled for life by a Mauser, was the second ; 
and the story occurs in Mr. 'I'reves’s chapter called “The 
Fighting Spirit.” It is the fighting spirit that emerges in 
highest interest from the sombre and often painful pages 
of this little record. 

. We need not refer here to a recent controversy; as Mr. 
Treves says, “ war, as viewed from the standpoint of a 
field hospital, is anything but cheery.” Nor does Mr. 
Treves spare us on occasion the horrors of fighting. 
The utterances of wounded men who saw the fray again 
through the vapours of chloroform were often terrible in 
their suggestion. One poor fellow was evidently haunted 
by the spectre of a certain fight. ‘His fragmentary 


utterances made vivid the unearthly land ho was traversing. 
All who stood by could picture the ghostly kopje, and 
could almost share in his anguish when he yelled: ‘ There 
Why don’t 


they are on the hill! For God’s sake, shoot! 
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we shoot?’” The book is full of things rightly seen and 
noted; and we are minded to give the touching ‘“ thing 
seen” with which the book ends abruptly. It is the 
record of a soldier's end—unhalo’d and unassuaged. 


I remember at Chieveley one morning before breakfast 
watching a solitary man approach the hospital lines. . . . 
He dragged iis rifle along with him; his belt was gone; 
his helmet was poised at the back of his head; his frowsy 
tunic was thrown over his shoulders; he was literally 
black with flies. His clothes had not been off for many 
days, and he had missed the ambulance, he said, and had 
walked to the hospital. 

How far he had come he could not tell, nor could anyone 
gather how he had fared or where he had slept. All that 
was evident was that he was wet with dew and had spent 
the night in the open. He knew that for vague hours he 
had been making his way, with ever faltering steps and 
failing eyes, towards the red cross flag on the crest of the 
hill. And now he had reached it. As to why he had 
come: ‘* Well! he had a touch of the dysentery,’’ he said, 
‘‘and was about played out.” 

Poor lad! this was a sorry home-coming at the last. 
A squalid ending of a march; staggering in alone, a 
shuffling wreck, without a single comrade, with no fifes 
and drums, no cheering crowd, and no proud adoration of 
mother or wife. He was helped to a be!l-tent and put to 
bed on a stretcher, and on the stretcher he died. 


Mr. Treves has secured a series of perfect photographs, 
and his little volume has the luck to isolate itself in one’s 
memory. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Turkey IN Evropre. By Opyssgvs. 


We must confess that we distrust books on current 
politics written under a pseudonym, for we always suspect 
that the affectation of mystery lends more weight to the 
volume than the author’s real name would supply. How- 
ever, in the present case, Mr. Edward Arnold assures us 
that the writer of Zurkey in Europe is a man who would be 
at once recognised as a great authority on the Eastern 
Question. And, indeed, ‘‘ Odysseus” has produced a very 
useful book, and has compiled within his four hundred 
and fifty pages a summary of the history and present state 
of the Balkan Peninsula which will be of the greatest 
value to those who have not time to read longer histories, 
or to visit the countries for themselves. His book opens 
with a couple of chapters comprising a brief sketch of the 
country before and after the Turkish Conquest, and in 
succeeding chapters the Turks, the Greeks, the Bul- 

arians and Serbs, the Albanians and the Vlachs, are 

ealt with as well as the Armenians, who, though not a 
European people, are so intimately mixed up with what 
is known as the Eastern Question as to make their in- 
clusion necessary. The two chapters on Mohammedanism 
and the Orthodox Church are also exceedingly well placed, 
and are vital to a proper understanding of the problems of 
the Balkan Peninsula, ‘he author is by no means one of 
the dry-as-dust style of historian; occasionally he is 
humorous, and a vein of irony runs through his pages. 
Many readers will be glad to make the acquaintance of 
the classic Khoja Nasreddin Effendi, a species of Calino, 
who is the hero of a great number of comic Turkish 
stories. Here is a characteristic tale of the Khoja: 


One hot night the Khoja slept on the verandah to be 
cool. He awoke, however, in a fright, and saw what he 
took to be a robber dressed in white, climbing over the 
garden wall. He seized his bow and at once sent an 
arrow straight through the imaginary burglar. . . . Ou 
calm examination, however, he found that the white 
object was one of his own nightshirts which his wife had 
washed and hung on the wail todry. The Khoja accord- 
ingly began to call out *‘ Praise to God” and other 
religious exclamations, which awoke the neighbours, who 
mistook them for the morning call-to prayer. Finding it 
still wanted several hours to sunrise, they surrounded the 
Khoja and indignantly inquired what he meant by his 
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untimely piety. ‘‘I was thanking God,” he replied, ‘‘ that 
I was not inside my shirt when I shot an arrow through 
it.” 

‘‘ Odysseus ’’ appears to have visited the greater part of 
the Balkan Peninsula, and to have studied the situation 
on the spot, but there are one or two points which we 
have noted that need revision. Servia can hardly be 
called a creation of the Treaty of Berlin, since Milosh 
Obrenovich was acknowledged hereditary Prince by the 
Sultan in 1830, though of course it was not until 1878 
that the country ceased to be tributary to the Sultan. 
The Albanians are almost unknown to most Europeans, so 
that a few mistakes in dealing with them are perhaps 
excusable. In the matter of dress, ‘‘ Odysseus” is wrong 
in saying that the fustanelle is never worn by the Ghegs. 
It is the peculiar dress of the Mussulmans of the towns, 
especially Scodra, and the red baggy trousers embroidered 
with black braid, which he says are worn by ‘‘ most of the 
Ghegs,” are only the dress of the same Mussulmans in 
coldish weather. The Albanian League was not formed 
“about 1880,” but early in April, 1878, and was not a 
national protest against the cession of Dulcigno to Monte- 
negro, but against the proposed surrender of the Gussinje- 
Plava district among the mountains on the inland frontier. 
Moreover, the name of the Mirdite chief who was banished 
in January, 1881, was not Pip Prink Doda, but Prenk Bib 
Doda. He was a young man of no consequence, and 
would have been insignificant had it not been for his name 
and birth. But in general, ‘‘ Odysseus” appears to be 
accurate as well as painstaking, and his book is undeniably 
the best résumé we possess of the modern phases of the 


Eastern Question. (Edward Arnold. 16s.) 
Tue Otp Dramatists: ConysecTURAL 
READINGS. By K. Deicuton. 


Shakespearean scholars are pretty well agreed that, as 
far as the text of their poet is concerned, the term of 
conjectural emendation has been reached. The obvious 
corrections have long ago been made, and a spilth of 
ingenuity has added but few to the brilliant guesses of 
Theobald, whom the perverse intelligence of the eighteenth 


century rewarded for his work with a pillory of the - 


Dunciad, A modern editor can make no better contribu- 


tion to the purity of his text than by turning out the © 


accepted emendation and restoring the reading of the 
First Folio or other old print in passage after passage. 
Consequently, as far as Shakespeare is concerned, Mr. 
Deighton comes rather late in the day, and, for all his 
industry and his considerable acquaintance with Eliza- 
bethan texts, we doubt whether any of his emendations 
are destined to rise higher than the footnotes of the 
“Cambridge Shakespeare.” Like most of his fellowship, 
he appears to act on the conception that Shakespeare’s 
text must be corrupt whenever it is not readily para- 
phrasable, and disregards the fact that during a con- 
siderable part of his career Shakespeare wrote English 
which, though rarely unintelligible in its main drift, often 
defies paraphrase. A sense of humour is a saving grace 
in an emendator. Mr. Deighton does not show a sense of 
humour when he proposes to convert 


- A fellow almost damned in a fair wife, 
into 

A fellow almost damned in an alfares, 
and explains “alfares” as an Old Spanish or Moorish 
term from the Arabic a/faris, ‘ ensign.”” The emendation 
that moves laughter is lost. Naturally, Mr. Deighton is 
more lucky in trying his hand on Ford, Shirley, and the 
miscellaneous plays collected by Dodsley and Hazlitt. 
For in these there is much correction of obvious misprints 
still to be done. It is amusing to find that Mr. Deighton 
prefaces his second series by cancelling, without comment, 
twenty-three of the proposed emendatione contained in his 
first. (Thacker, Spink & Co.) 
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Prerro VANNUCOI, CALLED 


Pervuaino. By Gerorce C. WILttimson. 


This is Dr. Williamson’s second contribution to the 
useful little series which he edits, and which has already 
distinctly made its mark. His treatment of Perugino is 
satisfactory within its very obvious limits. He is of the 
school of Morelli, a diligent student of technique, much 
occupied with periods and with questions of authenticity. 
The ‘Apollo and Marsyas” of the Louvre is not by 
Perugino, he will tell you, because, among other reasons, 
“the feet of the two figures are very Peruginesque, the 
open and upward curling great toe is clearly defined ; but 
the hands have not the awkward, bony shape of his earlier 
work, nor the very thin, boneless appearance of his mature 
work.” We do not wish to depreciate the value of this 
science, which, no doubt, is an element in the criticism of 
art; but it is not the whole nor the coping-store of it; 
and he who desires to arrive at a final summing-up of the 
esthetic value of Perugino’s work will not find Dr. 
Williamson quite so discriminating or helpful as he could 
wish. On Perugino’s strong point, indeed, the sense of 
space and atmospheric distance in his exquisite landscape 
backgrounds, he lays due stress, but hardly, we think, 
upon the qualities of weakness and prettiness which render 
him one of the least pleasing of the great masters. There 
is a corner in the Belle Arti at Florence from which you 
can bring into one view the large picture of the Assump- 
tion, and one very similar in general conception by 
Botticelli. The comparison is damning to the Umbrian ; 
and the characteristics of that unfortunate altar-pioce, the 
feeble sentimentality of gesture and pose, the figures not 
floating in the heavens but swung there as by wires, the 
invincible determination to soften every curve which spots 
the canvas with annoying circles—these, alas! pursue him 
from beginning to end of his career. It is the sensuous, 
unvirile art of a devotional manual. (Bell.) 


CurmaMEn aT Home. By Tuos, G. Szrsy. 

The work of preaching the Gospel in China, quite apart 
from the chronic feeling of unrest that proceeds from the 
knowledge that in the midst of silence trouble is nigh at 
hand, must be the more interesting from the intellectual 
surprises that lie in wait for the missionary. ‘‘ What you 
have been saying about the promise of the future is good,” 
said a shrewd hearer to the missionary who had been 
expounding the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard, 
‘*but a sensible workman always insists upon an advance 
of wage before he begins his task.” A Chinaman 
asked whether Adam might not lawfully have eaten 
the forbidden fruit if he could have contrived it in 
successful secrecy. The claims of Jesus, according to 
another Chinaman, cannot be seriously discussed, wanting 
the eight natal characters of his horoscope. Here is 
a casus conscientia: ‘Is Pom-pom at liberty to keep in 
his store sham dollars with which to buy off the simple- 
minded burglar?” Here, on the other hand, is an example 
of what a Chinaman can do in the way of illustrating the 
sacred scripture—“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,” was his text : 


You say that it is hard to worship a God who cannot be 
seen, and that you have no inward evidence of His activity. 
A mirror, from the back of which all the quicksilver had 
dropped away, might as well c.mplain that it could fird 
no trace of the objects placed before it. Clean thoughts, 
clean affections, clean desires have the same function in 
human nature as the quicksilver at the back of the mirror. 
When the heart is filled once more with holy thoughts, 
the perfect image of God will again be seen there. 


Mr. Selby was for twelve years a missionary in China, and 
his book, from which we have quoted rather at random, is 
wholly readable. (Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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Mr. Walter Jeffery’s book, 4 Century of Our Sea Story 
(Murray. 6s.), is an attempt to tell in short space our 
naval story of 1800-1900. It follows that such events as 
the loss of the Hurydice, the historic escape of the Calliope, 
and the sinking of the Victoria are brought again before 
us. What is perhaps specially new is the author’s collec- 
tions concerning old sea ceremonies, etiquette, punishments, 
and the changes that have come over nautical speech 
within living memory. The book has a scope and a quality 
of its own, and we cordially commend it to our readers. 

Fourteenth century town life in England emerges in a 
thousand details from the Great Gild Book of Beverley. 
This priceless document gives a code of the laws promul- 
gated by the fathers of the town at the beginning of the 
tifteenth century, when Beverley was, and a toe been, 
the cathedral centre of the most populous and wealthy of 
the Yorkshire Ridings. The substance of the Gild Book 
is now embodied in the Selden Society’s fourteenth volume, 
entitled Beverley Town Documents (Quaritch). 

No personal event in South Africa has affected the nation 
more than the death of General Wauchope. It was to be 
expected, and wished, that a record of this distinguished 
and hapless soldier should be written. Such a record— 
General Wauchope (Oliphant. 2s. 6d.)—has been written 
in the right compass by Mr. William Baird, who dedicates 
his book to the officers and men of the Highland Bri- 
gade who were at Magersfontein. Mr. Buird wisely 
refrains from an obvious controversy, leaving his record 
to tell its own tale. 

A Life of Mrs. Booth, by Mr. W. T. Stead, will, of course, 
find readers. Mr. Stead’s book, which is issued by Messrs. 
Nisbet, is of no great length, and it professes to be no 
more than a character-sketch. But a character-sketch by 
Mr. Stead is often a brilliant affair, and in any case the 
full and authoritative biography of Catherine Booth has 
already been written by Mr. Booth Tucker. Mr. Stead’s 
point of view is by no means “Army”; rather he seeks 
to sketch for those outside the fold Mrs. Booth’s influence 
in the making of modern England. 

“There is a distinct demand for a simple book on horti- 
culture—a book, for instance, such as a country gentle- 
man who is anxious to encourage his tenants, and to 
interest them in their cottage gardens, could put into their 
hands.” ‘To meet this need, which we do not think is at 
all imaginary, Mr. F. C. Hayes has written 4 Handy Book 
of Horticulture (Murray, 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Hayes is 
Lecturer in Practical Horticulture in Alexandra College, 
Dublin; and his book, comely to look at, seems to us to be 
well arranged and free from over-loading. 

Australasia, edited by Mr. William Showring, makes a 
timely appearance in Messrs. Kegan Paul’s “ British 
Empire” series. The papers comprised in the volume are 
mostly reprints of lectures delivered at the South-place 
Institute by travellers, governing officers, and others. 

New editions are many and handsome. To their 
“ Library of English Classics” Messrs. Macmillan add the 
robust version of Don Quixote, made by Thomas Shelton 
in 1607, seven years before any translation was made on 
the continent. The facts of Shelton’s life are obscure, 
but, as Mr. Pollard says, whatever his birth and behaviour 
(there is a shadow on his loyalty), he had a fine command 
of the English tongue. 

Cervantes is also represented on our table by a neat 
two-volume — of his Exemplary Novels, in Malbe’s 
translation, and with an introduction by Mr. 8. W. Orson. 
Mr. Orson expresses some just surprise that these 
“novels,” printed in 1613, and described by the censor of 
the day as ‘very honest pastime,” have fallen into’ so 
much neglect, portraying, as they do, ‘‘ human virtues and 
failings in almost every grade of life, from princesses to 
servant maids, and from dukes to muleteers.” Messrs. 
Gibbings have in the past done excellent work in reprinting 
classics, and this presentation of the Exemplary Novels of 
Cervantes is entirely welcome. 
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Fiction. 


The Mantle of Elijah. By I. Zangwill. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Wuarever Mr. Zangwill may be worth as an artist, it is 
clear that he is more than a temperament—he is a force. 
He exercises a gift noticeable in commanding spirits and 
arodied in mediocrities—the gift of . He has the 
arge interest in life detached from himself which has 
been the inspiration of all great, as distinguished from 
little, masters in fiction. His ego cheerily travels and is 
impressed by life. It is venturesome and industrious, 
therefore it does not starve for lack of subject matter, or 
feed upon itself. There is a kind of genius in being a 
Jew, but Mr. Zangwill discovered that the ghettos of the 
world were not enough forhim. If not the ghettos, neither 
were the studios; and so at last we find him penetrating 
political laboratories. 

Elijah is a prophet who preaches Peace and Economy 
in days which the younger generation vaguely imagine to 
have been extinguished under crinolines. In the olive- 


* season Elijah became a Cabinet minister, and nursed an 


Elisha whose precocious taste in mantles awoke his patron’s 
hopes of an appreciative heir to his own. But England 
emerged both from the crinoline and the glasshouse of 
1851, and learned to “maffic” as well as traffic. Then 
Elijah’s mantle went begging, for Elisha became an 
Imperialist. The tragi-irony of the book is both general 
am personal, The man who wished to see “the wen of 
India amputated ” and “‘ the spider spinning his web across 
the cannon’s mouth” lived to see his own daughter—the 
sensitive and idealistic Allegra—suffer as the wife of a 
person who, when head of a great department of the State, 
fomented a war which Beaconsfield himself — have 
disdained to excuse. And this person was Elisha!—a 
very respectable though incongruous Elisha, be it added, 
“car, en apparence toujours, il n’a rien sacrifié rien 
répudié, ni son nom, ni ses théories, ni ‘sa surface’ de 
radical,” as M. Bérard says of another English politician. 

Broser is Elisha’s workaday name, and it is one that 
cleverly indicates the formidable tenacity, the expansive 
self-complacence, and innate coarseness of fibre which 
characterise him. He is to England what the Lyons of 
Unleavened Bread is to the United States. By cunningly 
describing himself in his election address as ‘ a humble 
follower of Marshmont,” the Elijah of Mr. Zangwill’s 
story, he involved the latter in ‘‘ opinions more iconoclastic 
than he had ever professed.” Yet it was Marshmont’s 
“translation” to the Upper House which induced Broser 
to propose to his daughter; and his humility did not 
prevent him from remarking to the first Mrs. Broser, 
when she pleaded her inability to converse with political 
gentlemen, ‘“ Well, talk about me. That will always 
interest them.” But his second helpmeet knew the 
texture of his humility, and when, on the occasion of 
going to a music-hall, he observed: “I couldn’t risk 
hanging about. I’ve wired for a box,” a ‘‘ suspicion that 
what he could not risk was being incognito awoke within 
her a feeling of absolute pity for his limitations.” 

On ‘its political side the book is distinctly successful. 
Herein Mafekingliness, so to call it—though Mr. Zangwill 
has naught to do with South Africa—is viewed philo- 
sophically. Kingdoms progress en masse in legislation 
and in almanacs, but the quality of the type varies hardly 
at all through the centuries. Otherwise, we would all be 
Beyond-Men. Underneath “‘ Rule Britannia” breaks the 


cry, ‘‘ Fee-fo-fum,” a primitive cry for blood or treasure. 
The clever journalist and political opportunist are shadowy 
artists in insincerity ; euphemism is so habitual with them 
that to break to them the painful news that black is not 
white after all is to incur a serious responsibility. These 
are not Mr. Zangwill’s words, but they outline the train 
of thought which he suggests. 
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On the domestic side his novel leaves something to be 
desired. An immaculate lady of the old school found 
fault with him in our hearing for the pertness of his early 
Victorian children; but it must be observed that Mr. 
Zangwill does not attempt to reproduce the typical early 
Victorian domestic life. He makes, however, a gallant 
effort to create the aristocracy in their own homes, His 
duchess drops her final g’s, as the privileged may hear the 
Duke of Fife do on the platform at this day. When 
Allegra remarks that something is an ‘“ economic fallacy,” 
she exclaims: ‘‘Good gracious—what is the world comin’ 
to! Such a phrase in your mouth—it’s like a cigar!” 
Did they drop their g’s in those days? It hardly matters. 
What : he matter is the importation of a type whose 
presence in a mundane narrative is as perplexing as that 
of Melmoth the Wanderer. We refer to the philosophical 
Raphael Dominick, in whose company the probabilities 
suffer severely. It is a character such as a poet-romanticist 
could invest with charm. Knowing him to be patently of 
the stuff of dreams, he would have filled him with the 
mellifluously mysterious speech of dreams, and he would 
have been “lifeless, but beautiful.” But the lips of this 
bodiless Zangwill open but to emit a crashing discord of 
clevernesses. In Chapter XXI., Book II., he avenges his 
creation by making even Broser momentarily impossible. 
We also object to the manner in which the characters run 
against one another for the convenience of the plot. This 
is certainly Victorian—both early and late. 

The feminine triumph of the book, in our opinion, is 
Elijah’s wife. In youth (like how many heroines of 
fiction ?) she had clasped a hunted hare to her bosom, an 
action that had made Elijah fall in love with her. But 
the cherisher of hares was a nagger of the most impracti- 
cable kind. ‘‘ You sent him to the shambles!” she 
screams to her innocent husband when she heard that 
their headstrong son had been killed in the war. But 
when Elijah is being mobbed for Little Englandism she 
rediscovers the hare in him, and cries: “ Fight fair, you 
hounds of hell.” It is probable that this woman will 
appear overdrawn to many, but we can vouch for the fact 
that she is an ably-studied Cymric type. Allegra, the 
heroine, is drawn more ambitiously. She writes a letter 
to her middle-age as Mrs. Meynell did to her old age. 
But she uttered no words comparable with these : 


Oh, in some hour of thine my thoughts shall guide thee. 
Suddenly, though time, darkness, silence hide thee, 
This wind from thy lost country flits beside thee. 


Yet Allegra’s letter, which recurs as a motif in the book, 
rings pathetically true. The Idealist she thought to marry 
turned out to be Self-Interest under another name. The 
Idealist she did not marry was become a mere Egoist, and 
for refuge she had nothing better than a motherly repre- 
sentative of the feudalism she had once despised. 

But we must pause. Mr. Zangwill’s book is, as a 
whole, worthy of his reputation. lt is wise and witty, 
serious and pathetic. If it be not all life, it is at least life 
and Mr. Zangwill; and the second of these twain is not 
bad company even when out of place. 


As a Watch in the Night. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Tue mystic symmetry of the title-page, whereon ‘“‘ Scenes 
from the Weking Life,” ‘‘ Interlude,” ‘In the Life of 
Dream,” and, again, ‘‘Scenes,”’ are superimposed like the 
layers of a Neapolitan ice, is a fair warning of the nature 
of Mrs. Campbell Praed’s story. In a word, reincarnation, 
the adapted Buddhism which calls itself esoteric, is the 
theory which a story of modern life is used to exemplify. 
The story is of a woman-artist who for years has been 
the adored friend of one man and the mistress of another. 
And we are happy to add at once that we are thoroughly 
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satisfied with Mrs. Dorothea Queste, with Gavan Sarel 
(her lover), and with the charming Kaia (though she does 
sing ‘‘a wild sort of melody inexpressibly plaintive ’’), out 
of jealousy for whom Dorothea in the end compasses tlio 
ruin of Sarel’s political career. The mischief lies in a 
shadowy old humbug named Charafti, who is consciously 
guilty of innumerable pasts, and persuades Mrs. Queste to 
launch herself into ‘‘fourth dimensional vantage space.” 
That seems to mean the area of such a vision as that 
which in an omnibus at night the opposite window shows 
you of what goes on in the street at your back. Mrs. 
Queste’s pasts are two. She sees them in immense detail ; 
and Mrs. Praed describes them in the historic present. 
She has taken, you are certain, immense pains to find 
among the categories of Greece and Imperial Rome the 
precise equivalents for Mayfair, the Row, smart society, an 
archdeacon, a court train of duchesse satin, and a picture 
hat, the gift of a bridegroom ; her imagination even avails 
to identify a debate in the House of Commons with a 
gladiatorial combat—and you may be sure the fourth- 
dimensional Dorothea turns down her thumb with the 
best. For she was a person of importance, dwelling in 
‘a mansion situated in its own grounds ’—nothing semi- 
detached, mark—and frequented ‘fashionable gather- 
ings.” The fact is, that Mrs. Praed has spoiled a good story 
very well. You have only to stick to the layers of plain 
vanilla and her ice is palatable enough—only, of course, 
the result is not Neapolitan. But, if you come to that, 
why should it be? 


Love of Comrades. By Frank Mathew. 
(Lane. 3s. 6d.) 


Woman masquerading as man is a favourite in current 
fiction, where she takes after Miss Ellen Terry’s Imogen 
rather than Spenser’s Britomart. In the present story, 
the scene of which is laid in Ireland in 1640, Mr. Mathew 
allows the masquerader (Margery) to speak for herself. 
She is a distressingly arch little person, who is always 
wanting to be “fondled” or ‘‘ cuddled” in the throes of 
her adventures. Those adventures arise from her attempt 
to deliver to Strafford a letter entrusted to her by a brother 
whose murder she seems to have borne with super-sisterly 
fortitude. They culminate in her being cut down after 
ignominious suspension. Her lives are a cat’s; but the 
fact that, from the first, one is aware that she did not 
exhaust them diminishes the tension proper to high 
romance. Her exuberant feminist prevents the story 
from rising to dignity, although the figure of a knight, 
haunted by children whom he has slain lest ‘ nits” 
become “lice,” is obviously intended to impress the reader. 
A bracing effect of plein air is gained when Margery sud- 
denly arrives at the sea : 
The blue waters curvetted, fondled by an affable wind. 
Green waves poised near me and crumbled into shivering 


foam. .. . The glittering beach resounded with the din 
of their romps. Said I to myself, ‘This is a beautiful 
world.’’ 


Mr. Mathew’s pretty talent is, in fine, serviceable for 
better things than the conventional improbabilities of his 
latest novel. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Hosts or THE Lorp. By Frora Annie Srezt. 


A long novel of Indian life, marked by Mrs. Steel’s 
well-known characteristics— minute and sympathetic 
knowledge of the country, movement, and characterisa- 
tion, battling against a background of bewildering detail. 
The scene is laid in a small Indian town, where lives Laila 
Bonaventura, daughter of General Bonaventura and Anari 
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Begum. She is beloved by a native officer and a British 
officer, and so follows jealousy, fighting and tragedy. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Wuitomvitte Srories. By Sreryen CRANE. 


A posthumous volume containing thirteen stories, prob- 
ably the last stories that Mr. Crane wrote. Whilomville, 
from which the collection takes its name, was in no sense 
a summer resort, but “‘the advent of the summer season 
meant much to it, for then came visitors from the city— 
people of considerable confidence—alighting upon their 
country cousins.” The stories, which are well illustrated, 
appeared in JHarper’s Magazine. (Harpers. 5s.) 


A Year or Lire. By W. S. Litty. 


Every man, it has been said, has it in him to write one 
novel. At the age of sixty, Mr. Lilly, author of Ancient 
Religion and Modern Thought, First Principles in Politics, 
&e., &c., &c., favours us with his novel. It treats modern 
life, although there is a quotation from George Chapham 
on the title-page. The beginning is alive: ‘Sir Philip 
Savile was giving a little dinner to three friends, and was 
particularly pleased with himself and his surroundings, 
as, indeed, he had some reason to be.” (Lane. 6s.) 


Gop’s Lap. By Pav. Cusine. 


A vivid adventure story. In the early chapters Mr. 
Cushing, having justly observed that ‘‘only one key fits 
the lock of the Present and that is the Past,” tarries in the 
eighteenth century, but once the tale is started the period 
is 1849, when “the good ship Samantha, not a hundred 
days out from New York, dropped anchor in the beautiful 
bay of San Diego.” (Pearson. 6s.) 


Tae Smart Parr Lapy. By Georce R. Sis. 


Thirteen short stories from our cheery Dagonet’s manu- 
factory. Dagonet rides like a cork on the waves of time 
and custom. His sentimentality is incurable; his heart is 
ever young. ‘ Most of us,” he says, ‘‘ have dreams—day- 
dreams which are agreeable, night dreams which are 
frequently the reverse, and one special dream, arranged 
for endurance, which is commonly known as ‘the dream 
of my life.’” These stories are entertaining in a way, 
and forgotten as easily as the speeches of a Borough 
Council mayor. (Chatto.) 


Tue Lavy or Dreams. By Una L. Srcserrap. 


This is a story of East-End life, but we understand that 
the author has not studied her characters in their homes 
or described their haunts from personal observation. It 
is rather a tale of ‘‘ mean streets’ evolved from the inner 
consciousness of one who has not walked them. Miss 
Silberrad is the author of that clever novel, Zhe Enchanter. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Sons or THE CovENANT. By S. Gorpon. 


A long, industrious tale of Anglo-Jewry. Mr. Gordon, 
who is the author of several excellent novels, has dip 
deeply into that world already made living to us by Mr. 
“Zangwill’s Ghetto stories. One of the characters in Sons 
of the Covenant is Mr. Diamond, a “ ritual slaughterer,” 
whose office ‘it is to make beef, mutton, or veal out of 
live cattle for his co-religionists’ consumption in accordance 
with Mosaic traditional precept.” (Sands. 6s.) 


By L. B. Watrorp. 


The author of Zhe Baby's Grandmother, and a score of 
other readable tales, never disappoints her particular 
public. The opening passage of the present story strikes 
its note : “* ‘Of course she would be one of ourselves,’ said 


One or OURSELVES. 
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Mrs. Tom Farrell. Mrs. Tom was the very head and front 
and centre and apex of ‘ ourselves.’ She had hopped into 
the ring early—that is to say, she had married into the 
great, widespread family connection of the Farrells ”—and 
soon. (Longmans. 6s.) 


By Ricnarp Marsa. 


We do our best to keep up with Mr. Marsh. This is 
the eighth volume that he has published this year. We 
have begun to take quite a sporting interest in Mr. Marsh, 
and ask ourselves anxiously—‘‘ Can he manage twelve 
in the year?” An Aristocratie Detective is, of course, all 
about an aristocratic detective. Fiction detectives always 
have just enough thrilling cases on tap fo fill a volume. 
Mr. Marsh’s new detective is called the Hon. Augustus 
Champnell. When he informs his father, the Earl of 
Glenlean, that he proposes. adopting the profession of 
detective, the following dialogue takes place : 


“A what?” 

“A detective.” . 
‘Do you mean a policeman ? ” 

‘* My dear father ! ” 


(Digby, Long. 6s.) 


Aw Artsrocratic Detective. 


Deacon Brapsury. By E. A. Drx. 


A very American story, the scene of which is laid in an 
American village. The dialect, which is prominent on 
every page, is not easy to those who speak the tongue that 
Shakespeare spake. ‘ B’cause I ain’t. An’ I’d like—no 
one’d like better—to’ve given a trifle in this matter f’r 
instance—that is, ef y’ ’d’ve rT it ——.” Mr. Dix 
may be entirely right, but his method of spelling does not 
vastly allure the reader. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


A Surrotx Covrtsuir. By M. Bernam Epwarps. 


A pleasant domestic tale of the ins and outs of farm- 
house society life in East Anglia fifty years ago—the kind 
of tale that Malvern and Matlock Bath will receive gladly. 
Fifty years ago! So in the chapter where Susie found it 
so difficult to die of love, the gig box on market days 
would bring home such literary purchases as a copy of the 
Illustrated London News, the month’s Family Herald, and 
the Language of Flowers. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


By a Man. 


We have not an idea who “‘A Man” is, but feel sure that 
he is not very old. We doubt even if he be a man. At 
any rate he or she makes it all right for Julie in the end, 
that is on the last page, where she finds herself, for the 
first time in her life, “‘ sweetly and comfortably folded in a 
lover’s arms” (the arms of Douglas Gale, Lieut.). ‘It 
was wonderful! it was glorious!” says our author, 
“better than roses, better than wine, better than music.”’ 
But we do not quite see why Julie’s hair should have 
“come unrolled.” (Water Scott. 2s. 6d.) 


JULIE. 


Tue Mysrery or LApYPLAce. By Curisrian Lys. 


Mystery, murder, a ghost (a white monk), a Mephisto- 
phelian German doctor, ending in a double wedding, ‘‘and a 
pretty one everybody says.” The story opens in a London 
ball-room, with the theft of a pearl necklace, and shifts 
to Ladyplace, a house on the banks of the Thames, with 
ruined cloisters. (Warne & Co. 6s.) 


We have also received: The Doctor Speaks, by W. J. 
Dawson (Richards); Zhe Justice of Revenge, by George 
Griffith (White); Shadows from the Thames, by E. Noble 
(Pearson) ; Pride of England, by Marcus Reed (Constable) ; 
Adventures of Merriman Bros., by W. Palmer; The Champing- 
ton Mystery, by Le Voleur; The Vereker Family, by May 
Crommelin (Digby, Long). 
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The Spirit of Place. 


Wuar is the spirit of place? This is a question that one 
simply dare not have spread before Dr. Johnson, even 
in connexion with Fleet-street. The Doctor’s love of 
Fleet-street had not, one imagines, anything to do with the 
spirit of place, though it had everything to do with the 
life of Fleet-street as interpreted by his own spirit. And 
his own spirit led him to talk about a pie-shop in the 
Strand while roaming the farthest Hebrides—a nostalgia 
of pie, not place. Iona moved him, but not in the way we 
mean. It reminded him of the Marathon of books. One 
would put the question to Lamb with a good heart; 
but even Lamb’s remarks might seem rather 1820. That 
he “felt the genius of places” is most true—Pater says 
it—but the feeling for place did not exist for Lamb as 
it does for ourselves. We refine far ahead of Elia. 
The spirit of place which Mrs. Meynell recognises is 
as modern as the phonograph. It is indeed electric in 
character, and you may try in vain to mesh it in such 
words as personal, psychological, elusive, and impres- 
sionistic. Some of these words suggest, by association, 
that the spirit of place is a superfluity of intellectual 
naughtiness, or a wreath of Bostonian soul-cirrus. And, in 
truth, the sentiment does now and then refine itself away 
into something which one would rather dismiss as pre- 
ciosity than pursue as doctrine. M. Maurice Barrés is 
reported to teach a new topography in terms resembling 
these. Arrived in a town, you are to scour it promis- 
cuously for an hour, drinking in its spirit. Then you lie 
down in a darkened room for an indefinite period, con- 
fusing the place with your soul. If you have luck you 
will find the inevitable word for Toledo. It is not exactly 
thus that Mrs. Meynell deals with the spirit of place (the 
subject and the phrase are her own); in her hands it may 
remain a stumbling-block to the Jews, but to the Greeks it 
is not foplishness. In Mrs. Meynell’s essay on “‘ The 
Spirit of Place”’ are these sentiments, which we hold to be 
delicately true and illuminative. 


Of all unfamiliar bells, those which seem to hold the 
memory most surely after but one hearing are bells of an 
unseen cathedral of France when one has arrived by night ; 
they are no more to be forgotten than the bells in 
‘* Parsifal.” 

They mingle with the sound of feet in unknown streets. 
They are the voices of an unknown tower; they are loud 
in their own language. The spirit of place, which is to be 
seen in the shapes of the fields and the manner of the 
crops, to be felt in a prevalent wind, breathed in the 
breath of the earth, overheard in a far street-cry or in the 
tiukle of some blacksmith, calls out and peals in the 
cathedral bells. It speaks its local tongue remotely, 
steadfastly, largely, clamorously, loudly, and greatly by 
these voices; you hear the sound in its dignity, and you 
know how familiar, how childlike, how lifelong it is in the 
ears of the people. The bells are strange, and you know 
how homely they must be. Their utterances are, as it 
were, the classics of a dialect. 


“You know how homely they must be.” You know this, 
that is to say, if the spirit of place makes any appeal to 
you. 


No doubt, pleasure of every kind may be defined as 
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a sort of renewal of the freshness of life. Such a renewal 
comes, in 7 degree, to the man who turns out upon 
the streets of a strange town and sees its tramcars moving 
in their orbits and its theatre bills glowing on the walls. 
Or it may come to him through the absence of tramcars 
and theatre bills; by the presence of some reed shaking 
in the wind; some bare little park; some pedlar on his 
round ; some sunny, empty square; some grateful silence 
which only a shop-bell breaks. But a man who is sensitive 
to the genius loci is sensitive throughout. He is as easily 
repelled as pleased, and is not at all a travelling expert 
who has given a guarantee that he will extract honey 
from every ee flower in his path. Lamb could not 
endure Hastings; he found that its genius loct was dissipated 
by insincere visitors, and he said, with delightful choice: 
‘*T should not so feel in Staffordshire.” In Staffordshire! 
and he was right. Not in Hanley or in Burslem, with 
their vistas of chimneys and cinder-heaps, had he been 
bored. There he had found the clear spirit of the place, 
and had yielded himself to it for good or evil, exultant or 
resigned, but in either case alertly perceptive, and there- 
fore not unhappy. A feeling for place will lend interest 
and significance to the back gardens between Liverpool- 
street and Stratford; and even the hinder parts of Romford 
will only dismay—they will not excoriate—a mind so 
endowed. 

The feeling for place is no mere cult of these latter days. 
It pervades fiction, and colours poetry. Mock it, and you 
mock Dickens, and Matthew Arnold, and Stevenson, and 
Mr. Henry James. In Dickens it was the endowment of 
houses and streets with that overplus of humanity for 
which his brain had no leisure to find surnames and 
clothes. In Arnold it was the willingness to linger on 
anything that was at once tangible and spiritual, or, if you 
will, the desire to draw spiritual food even from stones to 
fill a heart from which faith kept ebbing. How you see 
this in the ‘‘ Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,’’ which 
begin thus : 


Through Alpine meadows soft-suffused 
With rain, where thick the crocus grows, 
Past the dark forges long disused 

The mule-track from Saint Laurent goes. 
The bridge is cross’d, and slow we ride 
Through forest, up the mountain-side. 


The autumnal evening darkens round, 

The wiud is up, and drives the rain ; 

While, hark! far down, with strangled sound 
Doth the Dead Guier’s stream complain, 
Where that wet smoke, among the woods, 
O’er his boiling cauldron broods. 


Stevenson had the sense of place in full. In him it was 
ever gay, never studious. He could abandon it without a 
pang, and in his Jnland Voyage it is for ever cheating —no, 
not cheating, but teasing you with its gusty variations. 
But then Stevenson is a little like Sterne, whose Senti- 
mental Journey is a misnomer if you go to it for the spirit 
of place. Sterne has points to make, and dead donkeys to 
bewail; and Stevenson has a world of light philosophy to 
deposit, not to mention such shy benefactions as ‘‘ What a 
number of things a river does by simply following Gravity 
in the innocence of its heart.” And yet Stevenson can 
pause to give you as much genius loci as this at one time: 


A miry lane led us up from Quartes with its church and 
bickering windmill. The hinds were trudging homewards 
from the fields. A brisk little old woman passed us by. 
She was seated across a donkey b:tween a pair of glittering 
milk cans; and, as she went, she kicked jauntily with her 
heels upon the donkey’s side, and scattered shrill remarks 
among the wayfarers. It was notable that none of the 
tired men took the trouble to reply. Our conductor soon 
led us out of the lane and across country. The sun had 
gone down, but the west in front of us was one lake of 
level gold. The path wandered a while in the open, and 
then passed under a trellis like a bower indefinitely pro- 
longed. On either hand were shadowy orchards; cottages 
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lay low among the leaves and sent their smoke to heaven ; 
every here and there, in an opening, appeared the great 
gold face of the west. 


And Mr. James? Being the indirect inspiration of this, 


article, Mr. James’s quality may now wait such prominence 
as our conclusion can give. It would be interesting to 
observe how far this place sentiment wanders back through 
the fabric of our literature. We cannot at the moment 
think of it as visible before the last century. Had 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethans any feeling for the 
genius of places? In truth, it is not one that we 
expect to find where there is much life and light and 
warmth of blood. The patriotic fervour which regards 
place is another thing altogether; and where emotion 
prevails, there will scarcely be room for constructive 
emotion. Oddly enough, the first writer who challenges 
mention is Defoe. His sense of place was extraordinary, 
and in Robinson Crusoe it is part of the triumph. In 
Colonel Jack the Moorfields, the fields toward St. Pancras, 
Dallow’s Glasshouse in Rosemary-lane, and the lanes 
about St. Bartholomew’s-close are put before us with 
almost uncanny realness; and if ever the “ historic 
shudder” of Flaubert is to be felt it is surely in certain 
passages of the Journa! of the Plague, where the drear 
Thames banks or City streets of the seventeenth century 
are felt as something familiar and immediate, and as they 
are felt nowhere else. But Defoe did so many things so 
coldly and so well that one has learned to consider the 
man an enigma, and to give up the attempt to discover 
where his pen moved like a piston, and where—if 
ever—it trembled like a wand. e have already called 
Sterne a fraud in this connexion. Travelling over 
nearly the same Old France as Mr. James, his fantastic 
spirit recks little of the places in his path. ‘ There’s 
Fontainebleau, and Sens, and Joigny, and Auxerre, 
and Dijon the capital of Burgundy, and Chalons, and 
Micon the capital of the Maconese, and a score more 
upon the road to Lyons—and now I have run over them— 
I might as well talk to you of so many market towns in 
the moon, as tell you one word about them.” Cowper 
had a real sympathy with places, but he exercised it in 
ways which perhaps tend to enn his possession of such 
sympathy. Assuredly Byron had it, though we prefer to 
look for it only in Don Juan—the poem which reflects his 
suspended and defeated emotions. Haidée’s island is more 
than described, it is felt; and the account of Don Juan’s 
entry into London by Shooter’s Hill, and through Ken- 
nington to Westminster Bridge, is full of that gusto we 
are considering. Lamb’s feeling for place was both 
abundant and delicate, and it is the first thing that meets 
you in his Essays, if you begin with the first. With 
Lamb the feeling was particularly liumene and relative; 
not a separate satisfaction. Indeed, to end a survey not 
yet fairly begun, Lamb belongs to an age when men were 
not intimate with many places. There was so much ado to 
reach them, so much cold and hunger to dissipate at the 
journey’s end, travel had in it so much of dread and dis- 
comfort, that the mind could rarely have been prepared 
for subtle influences. The feeling for place is a delicate 
tendrilled plant which flourishes where travelling is swift 
and cushioned. Whatever, be it knowledge of French or 
a good map, simplifies the business of getting about is 
favourable to the perception of the spirit of place. 

To such facilities Mr. Henry James added others when 
he set forth on the journey which inspired his Little 
Tour in France (Heinemann). A lifelong debt to the 
genius of France has indeed begotten in him a doubt 
whether that debt ought not to have been discharged in 
greater fulness than by a record of surface impressions ; 
and we have a self-examining preface, very characteristic 
and difficult, but asking only to be read twice and slowly. 
The end is that Mr. James does not repent his water-colour 
quality of observation, does not wish to do greater things 


for France in sterner forms, As why should he? If we 
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were to side for an instant -with Mr. James against 
himself it would be on the ground that so fine a method 
as his is perhaps applied with a too processional 
patience to all these French towns and villages. That is 
to say, for its method, which is fine edged and Ariel-like, 
the book seems rather long and heavy in the hand. It is 
an affair of measure, that is all. Six places fewer, and we 
had said nothing. 

The water-colour metaphor is Mr. James’s own, and 
more than once he recurs to the idea of the brush. The 
figure is right. Almost always where Mr. James touches 
us most he is a draughtsman and colourist. Take this 
glimpse of Tours : 


Tours has a garrison of five regiments, and the little red- 
legged soldiers light up the town. You see them stroll 
upon the clean, uncommercial quay, where there are no 
signs of navigation, not even by an oar, no barrels nor 
bales, no loading nor unloading, no masts against the sky 
nor booming of steam in the air. The most active business 
that goes on there is that patient and fruitless angling in 
which the French, as the votaries of art for art, excel ‘all 
other people. The little soldiers, weighed down by the 
contents of their enormous pockets, pass with respect from 
one of these masters of the rod to the other, as he sits 
soaking an indefinite bait in the large indifferent stream. 


The feeling for place could hardly be more delicate and 
sane than it is here. Mr. James has all that delight in 
place names, and the habit of taking them seriously, 
which one expects of him. Le Mans had suggested 
feudal sturdiness, Plantagenet hauteur; but it yielded a 
sight of the cathedral that has soon faded, and a ten- 
minutes’ musing in another church. Mr. James took his 
disappointment quietly, and ordered a bditter-et-curagoa. It 
was then that he saw Le Mans. 


The afternoon was warm and still; the air was admir- 
ably soft. The good Manceaux, in little groups and pairs, 
were seated near me; my ear was soothed by the fine 
shades of French enunciation and by the detached syllables 
of that perfect tongue. There was nothing in particular 
in the prospect to charm; it was an average French view. 
Yet I felt a charm, a kind of sympathy, a sense of the 
completeness of French life and of the lightness and 
brightness of the social air, together with a desire to arrive 
at friendly judgments, to express a positive interest. I 
know not why this transcendental mood should have de- 
scended upon me then and there; but that idle half-hour 
in front of the café, in the mild October afternoon, suffused 
with human sounds, is perhaps the most abiding thing I 
brought away from Le Mans. 


Pray do not imagine that Mr. James spends himself on 
streets and stones, on white roads, rushing grey rivers, and 
the mossy east-purlieus of cathedrals. His human element 
is far stronger than we have planned out to indicate; 
and we find in such a picture as that of the ancient peasant 
sunning himself against the walls of Carcassone, with his 
crutches and his memories of the campaign in Mexico, 
content to return, old and battered, to the medizval city 
where he had played as a child, an incident as true in life 
and much more discreet in art than certain over-cut gems 
of Sterne. Take, also, this inn-window look at Narbonne: 


Innumerable rusty men, scattered all over the place, 
were buying and selling wine, straddling about in pairs, in 
groups, with their hands in their pockets, and packed 
together at the doors of the cafés. They were mostly fat 
and brown and unshaven; they ground their teeth as they 
talked ; they were very méridionauz. 


If the fine love of place is a little suspect; if it con- 
notes ever so indefinitely an eye unwilling to search the 
heavens, or a heart bereft of greater satisfactions; if it has 
in it something of refuge, of despair—it is still the frail 
flower of our own age, and may be cherished discreetly 
until the tree of faith begins once more to make wood. 
You may think this a curious association of ideas; yet we 
fancy it is just, 
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Things Seen. 


The Odd Man. 


Wuen I had walked four miles I sat upon a gate to rest, 
partly because I was tired, but also because my sixth 
sense told me that something was about to happen in that 
neighbourhood. Men on horseback, white-breeched, with 
bright top-boots, were gathered there, and from behind 
the stables came the jolly baying of hounds. Then a man, 
clad in runner’s costume, shirt open at the neck, came 
towards the gate. He carried a small sack bag tied to a 
rope: it bulged with something, and I smelt the smell 
of aniseed. ‘‘Must I get down?” I asked. ‘“ Yes,” 
he said; ‘‘the hounds will be through here in twenty 
minutes.” He went lightly into the field, and, trailing 
the bag on the ground, started to run. The clock struck 
three. My eyes followed his little figure through hedges, 
across fields, and over the distant hill. ‘‘ Who is he?” I 
-_ and was told he was the odd man about the 
ace. 
amex Twenty minutes later I watched the hounds rush, 
with cries of delight, into the field, pick up the scent, 
scramble through the hedges, scurry across the fields, and 
disappear behind the hill, followed by the straggling field. 
Quarter of an hour later the odd man, breathless, in 
colour like a peony, stumbled homeward from his circuitous 
hare run. He threw down the aniseed bag, put on his 
coat, muffled his throat, and went off—to rest? No! to 
prepare the dogs’ meal. He appeared again, removed 
the aniseed bag from the ground, carried a stray bucket 
to the stables, and then jumped upon the gate and 
strained his eyes towards the hill, The hounds had 
been sighted. We shouted and danced with excitement. 
Then, suddenly, tearing up the road towards us, came a 
riderless horse. ‘The odd man jumped into the road, 
stopped the beast, gave him over to a groom to hold, and 
was just in time to prevent half the pack from escaping 
from the field. Then he helped an exhausted rider from 
his recalcitrant steed, and producing a cloth from his 
pocket dried the coat tails of another which had been 
flapping on his horse’s steaming flanks. When all the 
field had come home he walked three horses up and down 
while their masters had gone indoors to refresh, and then 
when the drag hunt had quite come to an end he fetched 
a bag of tools to do something to the lock of the gate. 
And that was the last I saw of him—mending the lock. 


‘“‘ There is a Tide 


He had kept the moth under a glass for about sixteen 
hours; in the early moments of its captivity I had pleaded 
for its release—in vain. Now it sat silent on the piece of 
paper which formed its floor, and awaited destruction. It 
had long since ceased to beat its wings against its prison 
walls and had given up hope; there was patient resigna- 
tion expressed in its crestfallen attitude. 

I grew stern and commanding. ‘ You must either put 
that moth in the killing bottle at once or let it go free,” I 
said. The small boy laughed ; he explained that it had no 
wish to be free; he volunteered to prove the truth of this 
statement by removing the glass. ‘“ Very well,” I said; 
“do so.” Carefully he lifted it; took it away altogether ; 
stood hovering over it, ready to lower it instantly if the 
moth showed signs of movement . . . it sat patiently on, 
absolutely unconscious of its freedom, making no effort to 
move or fly. 

“Touch it,” I said; “ it doesn’t understand ; it has for- 
gotten what it feels like to be free.” He covered it again 
smilingly. ‘I told you so,” he said; “it doesn’t want to 
go away.” There was horrid triumph in his eyes. ‘I 
have given it its chance,” he added; “ it has lost it, Now 


” 
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it must stay in prison!” He patted the top of the glass 
with a comfortable smile. 

“Give it one more chance?” I pleaded; ‘‘it was so 
weak for want of air it couldn’t fly.” ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
‘‘it shall have one more chance. I will let it go free if it 
flies away while I count twenty.” 

He lifted the glass again. He felt the game was 
becoming exciting. He began to count. We both held 
our breath—watching—5—6—7—8—: the sun shone in, 
and a butterfly flitted past the window. The moth made 
no movement.. I was reminded of the prisoner in the 
Bastile—11—12—13—it moved; it raised itself almost 
imperceptibly as though it were trying to make sure if it 
were alive; the excitement became painful—15—16—it 
stood feebly fluttering its wings; the small boy hurried a 
little in the counting—17—18—it was fluttering still—if it 
could but realise how the time was going—19—20-—still 
fluttering—and a prisoner again. 

“There,” said the small boy, with a laugh; ‘it has lost 
its chance.” ‘ Yes,” I echoed feebly, ‘it has lost its 
chance”; and I moved away with the sick feeling of having 
watched a tragedy play itself out before my eyes. Yet 1 
doubt not it is a common thing to die a prisoner because 
we lose the chance that would make us free. 








FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Polonius.” 


I was glad to note that the reviewer of ‘FitzGerald’s 
Miscellanies in your columns last week regretted the 
decision which caused Mr. Aldis Wright to omit all but 
the preface to Polonius from that collection. For two 
reasons: one being that no edition of Polonius is now 
obtainable, and the other that a book of extracts made by 
a wise man like FitzGerald is as much an index to his 
character and personality as any words from his pen can 
be. Not that the book is all extracts either. It has 
many sage extracts in FitzGerald’s phrasing; this, for 
example : 
Plato’s philosopher pursues the true light, yet returns 
back to his former fellows who dwell in the dark, watch- 
ing shadows. 


Polonius is very good, very “itzGeraldian. In turning 
idly over the pages of the copy before me—William 
Pickering, London, 1852, with its charming motto on the 
cover, La verdad es siémpre verde—I note the following : 


TRAVEL. 


Fool, why joarneyest thou wearisomely in thy anti- 
quarian fervour to gaze on the stone pyramids of Geeza, 
or the clay ones of Sacchara? These stand there, as I can 
tell thee, idle and inert, looking over the desert foolishly 
enough, for the last 3000 years. But canst though not 
open thy Hebrew Bible, then, or even Luther’s version 
thereof >—CARLYLE. 


Once it was, ‘“‘ Farewell, Monsieur Traveller; look you 
lisp, and wear strange suits; disable the benefits of your 
own country—be out of love with your nativity, and 
almost chide God for making you that countenance you 
are; or I will scarce think you have swum in a gondola.” 

We may now add—* You must swear by Allah, smoke 
chibouques, and spell Pasha differently from every prede- 
cessor, = we shall scarce believe you have been in a 
hareem |” 


‘* Never went out ass, and came home horse.” 


Still, ‘‘A good traveller,” says Shakspeare, ‘‘ is some- 
thing at the latter end of a dinner.” 


CoNnTENT. 


The fountain of content must spring up in the mind ; 
and he who has so little knowledge of human nature as to 
seek happiness by changing anything but his own disposi- 
tion, will waste his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply 
the griefs which he purposes to remove.—JQHNSON, 
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Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 


Contentment, says Fuller, consisteth not in heaping 
more fuel, but in taking away some fire. 


PoETRY. 


‘* Milton is very fine, I dare say,” said the mathematician, 
‘* but what does he prove?” What, indeed, does Poetry 
prove ? 

“It doth raise and erect the mind,” says Bacon, “ 
submitting the shows of things to the desires of the ind. 
whereas Reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the 
nature of things.” 

But Sir Philip Sidney says the poet shows the ‘ nature 
of things’’ as much as the reasoner, though he may not 
‘‘buckle and bow the mind” to it: ‘‘He doth not only 
show the way, but giveth so sweet a prospect into the way 
as will entice any man to enter intoit. Nay, be doth as 
if your journey should lie through a fair vineyard, at the 
very first give you a cluster of grapes, that full of that 
taste you may long to pass further.” 

‘‘Some have thought the proper object of Poetry was, 
to please; others that it was, to instruct. Perhaps we are 
well instracted if we are well pleased.” 


** Poetry enriches the blood of the world.” 


Tory. 


Tacitus wrote (says Luther) that by the ancient Germans 
it was held no shame at all to drink and swill four-and- 
twenty hours together. A gentleman of the court asked 
“how long ago it was since Tacitus wrote this.” He was 
answered, ‘‘ Almost 1500 years.”” Whereupon the gentle- 
man said, ‘ Forasmuch as drunkenness is so ancient a 
custom, let us not abolish it.” 


An old, ruinous church, which had harboured innumerable 
jackdaws, sparrows, and bats, was at length repaired. 
When the masons left it, the jackdaws, sparrows, and bats 
came back in search of their old dwellings. But these 
were all filled up. ‘‘ Of what use now is this great 
building ?” said they; ‘‘come, let us forsake this useless 
stone-heap.”—GERMAN. 


These are sufficient to show how much of FitzGerald will 
be unknown to many persons if Polonius is not reprinted ; 
and the golden opportunity for reprinting it seems now to 
have been lost. The bock illustrates, more than any other 
I know, what might be called the impact of juxtaposition. 
FitzGerald concentrates from all sides shafts of bright 
light upon the matter in hand, and the cumulative effect 
is very emphatic. 

The copy of Polonius from{which I have been quoting is 
unique. It was presented by FitzGerald to a friend at 
Woodbridge, and has a number of marginalia in the 
author’s own hand. The Preface, for example, has been 
amended here and there. The beginning of the third 
paragraph has been altered to : 


A French Epigram of the Time says that Ipecacuana is 
worth all the Ana which were the fashion in Louis the 
Fourteenth’s Reign. Johnson said Mr. Selden’s Table- 
talk was the same. 


And that exquisite passage about the motto on the roof of 
Castle Ashby is amended to: 


The parapet balustrade round the roof of Castle Ashby, 
in Northamptonshire, and carved into the letters, ‘‘ Nist 
Dominus Custop1AtT Domum, Frustra VIGILAT QuI 
Custopit EAM.” Not amiss to decipber as you came up 
the long avenue some summer or autumn day, and to 
digest afterwards at the little ‘‘ Rose and Crown” at 
Yardley, with such good Homebrewed as used to be there 
before I knew I was to die. 


In-the body of the book are these pencil notes : 
_Simplicity is ‘‘sine plica,” without fold, without dupli- 
city, a word, as Trench says, that should not be applied 
to any folk but such as is not of this world (p. xlviii.). 


Kindoess is the recognition of our kind (p. 1xi.). 
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On p. lxxxix. of the ordinary edition is this anecdote : 


Argenson’s friend read a book many times over, and 
complained of the author's repeating himself a good deal. 


“Argenson’s friend” has been altered, in ink, to “ He 
had a pretty turn for self-science, who,” and so on. 
One more of FitzGerald’s afterthoughts : 


““When in doubt play a trump.” When doubting of 
one duty go and do another; and that very act will light 
you to the generous side of the question (p. cxxxviii.). 


Finally, there are two loose scraps of paper: one is this 
anonymous extract, cut apparently from some newspaper, 
and entitled by FitzGerald “Truth and Whole Truth,” 
with, for second title, a sentence in Persian, which may be 
translated: ‘Ignorance is not without falsity ” : 


Enjoyment soon wearies both itself and us! effort, 
never. That man is happy, for instance, who devotes his 
life to the cultivation of an island, to the discovery of one 
that is lost, or to the extent of the ocean. In London it 
is he who was born rich, not he who has made himself 
rich, that commits suicide; and, on the other side of the 
picture, it is not the poor man, but he who has become poor, 
that kills himself. The miser grows old enjoying rather 
than wearied of life; but the heir who comes into posses- 
sion of his active gains sinks into ennui. So I would 
rather be the Court gardener who watches and protects 
an aloe for fifteen years, until at last it opens to him the 
heaven of its blossom, than the prince who is hastily called 
to look at the opened heaven. The writer of a dictionary 
rises every morning like the sun to move past some little 
star in his zodiac; a new letter is to him a new year’s 
festival, the conclusion of the old cne a harvest home; 
and, since after each capital letter the whole alphabet 
follows successively, the author on his paper may perhaps 
frequently celebrate on one and the same day a Sunday, 
a Lady-day, and a Crispin’s holiday. 


The other insertion is this tiny scrap in FitzGerald’s hand : 


“Only Early Bird gets Worm,” 
** But the Worm ——?” y 





An Unforgotten Fairy Tale. 


Tere has come under our notice a striking instance of 
the lasting gratitude of readers to a writer who has 
once charmed them. A fortnight ago we casually 
mentioned Zhe Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde as .a 
charming fairy tale. Last week we published the letter 
of a correspondent who, as a child, had read this book, 
but had lost sight of it, and was an-hungered to read 
it again. This simple inquiry has brought us no fewer 
than twelve replies, showing by their number, and still more 
by their tone, that after twenty years (for the book was 
published in 1880) there is a very large amount of floating 
affection for this book, and of floating loyalty towards 
its author. Thus Miss Netta Syrett writes: ‘‘ Until quite 
recently, when, after the manner of cherished books, it has 
disappeared from my shelf, Zhe Necklace of Princess Fiori- 
monde was one of my treasured possessions. It was written 
by Mary de Morgan, illustrated by Walter Crane, and, I 
think, published by Macmillan. I was much interested in 
your correspondent’s letter about this delightful book of 
fairy stories, for it strengthens my conviction that it is the 
poetical, mysterious type of fairy tale that appeals to the 
childish imagination, and not the burlesque, bristling with 
topical allusions, which of late years has usurped the name. 
One looks in vain nowadays for beautiful stories like The 
Necklace of Princess Fiorimonde, or George Macdonald’s 
Princess and the Goblin, or Mrs. Molesworth’s The Cuckoo 
Clock. Magic is surely the essential quality of a fairy story, 
and ~~. these books certainly possess. The new 
‘ fairy’ k may be amusing, vivacious, even witty ; 


but magical, seldom or never.” The identification of the 
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book, by the way, is carried to the full by one correspondent 
who gives the title-page as follows: - 
THE NECKLACE 
OF 
PRINCESS FIORIMONDE, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
BY 
Mary DE MorGan. 
(Author of *‘On a Pincushion”). 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
WALTER CRANE. 
LONDON : 


MACMILLAN & Co. 
1880, 


Several correspondents think that Miss de Morgan’s earlier 
book, On a Pincushion, is even better than the Necklace. 
Speaking of both stories, a Brighton correspondent, whose 
name we are not able to decipher, says that “‘ the fact that 
they have not been reprinted or become more widely 
known has been a loss to the children of to-day,” and 
Mr. J. R. Mitchell suggests that Messrs. Macmillan should 
~eprint the Necklace: We have had similar replies and 
suggestions from other correspondents. It may not be 
known even to our informants that Miss de Morgan is a 
daughter of the late Prof. de Morgan, whose mathematical 
genius was so brilliantly inventive. 

It happens that in this propitious hour a new book 
from Miss de Morgan’s pen is published. The tales 
in The Wind Fairvs, just issued by Messrs. Seeley, 
are of the true fairy order, and they are told in the right 
spirit, with perfect seriousness, and with that touch 
of mystery which belongs of right to a magic world. 
Their author knows that the fairy country is a moon- 
and-star-charmed land, where nothing that is prosaic or 
mundane can find a place. In tales like “ Vain Kesta” 
and ‘‘ The Ploughman and the Gnome,” therefore—which, 
by the way, are the least successful in the volume—she 
has been careful to introduce no fairy element. It is in 
‘*Dumb Othmar,” or in “‘The Pool and the Tree,” where 
she gives the rein to her poetical fancies, that Miss de 
Morgan is at her best. Othmar is a boy whose beautiful 
voice is stolen by the spirit dwelling within a magic violin. 
Following the evil dwarf to whom the musical instruments 
belong, Othmar comes to the top of a high hill, at moon- 
rise. Here the dwarf lays the horns, viols, and trumpets 
in rows, and presently, to the sound of his shrill whistling, 
they rise from the ground and melt into human shapes. 
“‘ The flutes and pipes were tall and thin, and they and the 
violins had changed into beautiful girls with slender 
throats... .” After a time they began to sing, and 
‘‘each voice was like the sound of its own instrument, 
only it said words through its tones, and in Othmar’s ears 
their music sounded as never music had sounded before. . . . 
When he took his eyes from the dancers for a minute, he 
found that the place was quite full of all the animals who 
are never seen by day. ‘here were crowds of bats and 


owls, and odd moths poised in the air, and seeming to . 


watch the musicians and listen to their singing.” 

It is a charming fancy such as this which, unless we 
are much mistaken, delights children infinitely more than 
the boisterous fooling with which it is assumed they can 
never dispense, even in a fairy tale. Children’s taste in 
these matters is instinctively better than that of their 
elders. It is the story which the writer has himself taken 
seriously, upon which he has lavished the most beautiful 
words at his command, that they love best. If they 


tolerate humour at all, in a fairy story, it must be of 
such a subtle and delicate nature that it does not dispel 
the enchanted atmosphere of that land “ where even the 
old are fair”: the sort of humour upon which Hans 
Andersen could venture, but which lesser people would 
do well to avoid. Miss de Morgan has chosen the path 
of safety. 
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Correspondence. 


‘Crossing the Bar.” 


Sr,—Surely there is something wrong in the story you 
see from Mr. Hare’s Story of My Life relating to 

ennyson and ‘Crossing the Bar.” The story, in your 
own words, runs as follows: 

One day when he [Tennyson] was unusually depressed, 
his nurse said to him: “ Mr. Tennyson, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for grumbling in this way: you 
ought to be expressing your gratitude for your recovery 
from your bad illness by giving us something—by giving 
it to the world.” He went off repentant to his own room, 
and returned in half an hour with ‘‘ Crossing the Bar.” 

But we know, on indisputable authority, that Tennyson 
wrote ‘‘ Crossing the Bar” long after he had been raised 
to the peerage, and composed it while crossing the Solent 
on his way to Farringford. Mr. Hare would seem to have 
confused the issues in his passion for anecdote.—I am, &c., 
Artaur Waven. 


7 ‘*Boys of the Empire.” 


Str,—My attention has been drawn to a paragragh 
which appeared in your paper of November 3, written 
evidently without knowledge of facts. You call our action 
in the matter ‘“‘a very scurvy trick”-—rather a severe 
statement to make on the tale of an interested individual. 

The case stands thus. In 1888 we published for some 
time a journal called Boys of the Empire. It was registered 
at Stationers’ Hall then. It ran as a weekly paper for a 
considerable time, and when it was no longer issued in 
parts we sold the work in volumes, which are still selling. 
We had under consideration a plan for re-issuing the 
journal, when we noticed an advertisement of a similarly- 
named paper about two months before the Sundsy School 
Union issued their first number. Our solicitors draw the 
attention of Mr. Melrose and the Sunday School Union to 
our possession of the title, which, indeed, is printed on all 
our stationery. We pointed out that, as it stood in the 
register at Stationers’ Hall, they must have known they 
had no right to it, and we asked them to take another 
title. About four weeks were wasted in negotiations, and 
then the Sunday School Union, or their friends and agents, 
declined to withdraw from the position they had taken up. 
In consequence of this, and in order to protect our title, 
we at once re-issued our weekly edition of Boys of the 
Empire, and three numbers were issued and sold before 
our friends the enemy produced their No.1. These 
papers were sold on our advertisements, and through 
means of our other boys’ papers, and not owing to Mr. 
Melrose’s advertisements ; in fact, there is no doubt that 
the opposition Boys of the Empire has been sold through 
our advertisements, as we publish ten weekly journals 
having large sales, and use these as a medium for pushing 
the new paper, in addition to the usual methods of posting 
bills. As the law stands at present we have no redress, 
as it is so difficult to prove damage when we are doing 
so well; but it is simply ridiculous for Mr. Melrose to 
complain when, after an attempted attack upon our strong- 
hold, he found the garrison wide awake.—We are, &ec., 

Epwin J. Brert, Lrp. 
(T. Murray Ford, Manager). 


Giacomelli. 


Si1r,—Following on “ The Bookworm’s” remarks re the 
above in this week’s issue, it may interest many of your 
readers, especially those who care for beautiful books, to 
learn that most, if not all, of Giacomelli’s books can be 
bought at much reduced prices from second-hand book- 
sellers. 

I have frequently seen The Bird, The Insect, The Sea, 
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Nature, &c., offered for three or four shillings, the pub- 
lished price in cloth being “‘ twelve-and-six,” all published 
by Nelson & Sons; there was also, With the Birds, Songs of 
the Woods, ‘‘ with ninety illustrations,” and ‘‘100 illus- 
trations’ by Giacomelli. The plates in all cases being 
engraved by the finest engravers of the time, let anyone 
ssessing Zhe Insect turn to pages 55 and 119, engraved 
y Whymper, and, with the writer, regret the death of 
** wood-engraving.” 

It also may be new to many to learn that the same firm 
of publishers, in 1865, issued from their house a Vicar of 
Wakefield, illustrated by the late ‘“‘ Keeley Haswell.” — 
I am, &c., 

T. Epwarps-Jonzs. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 60 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best parody, 
not exceeding 250 words, of the style of a living writer. The 
attempts sent in strike us as careful and clever. We award the 
prize to Miss Judith MacKinnon, Spilfeathers, Ingatestone, Essex, 
for the following : 





La P’r1TE BAB’LINETTE, 
(With apologies to Mr. Gilbert Parker, M.P.) 


“ La p’tite Bab’linette, m’sieu’? You say how com’ she here—my 
leetla sunshine? Voila! I tell you. Allons, there is a girl at Fort 
Retraite so beautiful, mon Diew! Holy! she was fine always to 
see—la pauvre Angéle! But, Mother of Heaven, she have a lover— 
avaurien! Eh bien, m’sieu’, a man is a man—comme ca! What you 
t’ink ?—one day she have a leetla chile. Knfin! there is troub’— 
there is the grand explode. Dis dvnc, m’sieu’, the grand’pére of 
she—he have the heart of flint—sacré! he drive her from the door— 
God of love !—to the snow—so cold! Ah, la paurre! she die—the 
game for her isdone! (uel mort—what death! Yes! And the 
chile ?—thunder! how she cry! Alors, comes a moose to his 
cache—bagosh! He take the chile—so gentil! he hold her safe— 
mais, like that—patte en l’air. He trot-trot—Jésu! he make a 
grand journey that night—Mother of Heaven! he do a Hell-to-split 
gait! Bien, m’sieu’, straight to Tonpiac he come—chut! what 
makes three hundre’ mile to a moose /—straight to m’sieu’ le curé. 

“ Hein—you not believe? Holy smoke! but you make me 
angry! Igo!” 

And the Scarlet Hills echoed from afar his song :— 


Oh! the moose in a trap and the moose who goes free— 
Tire-l-on! tire-la! li! 14! 
When the trap it is loosed—Oh! the moon and a tree! 
Voila! Tire-l-on! tire-li! 
Other parodies received are the following : 
CuPip’s WAKING, 
(After George Meredith.) 

This is the tantalising thing to the pursuers of Beauty; when 
she is found she becomes a habit, an assumption; only at rare 
moments does the elusive goddess appear to strike. He is then no 
pursuer, he is the slave, yet happier than when stilla hunter. The 
tacit assumption waits a query to proclaim “She is beautiful,” 
unless the little God of Love should oust the disdainful, strengthen 
the passionate—and there is love indeed. But such love, ye pretty, 
simpering maids is never yours. Beauty alone has that tacit 
acknowledgment. Mere prettiness chatters like a bell with a 
thousand tongues clicking out the fair one’s prettiness, and leaves 
no place for the great Awakening from the sleep of disdain to the 
heralding of Love. Beauty alone, with the key of ecstacy, can free 
the half-fledged cupid on its way. Chrysalis-like and ready for the 
butterfly, Cupid lay rosy in Bertram’s heart, but only waiting for 
the time to burst his case, and emerge masterful and eager to test 
the battlements of Evelyn's soul. He had but to knock at the 
postern to be admitted, unconditioned ; she would have made no 
terms, and would have asked none. The is took wings the 
day he saw her stretched asleep, palely smiling, the fortress doors 
ajar, and one porcelain delicate hand, waiting loosely to be kissed. 
. . » The key to the castle is won by stealth; to take more were 
treachery ere yet the defender is awake. 

[F. H, T., St. Margarets-on-Thames. | 


LUCILLA. 
(After Mrs. Humphry Ward.) 


Lucilla lay on a sofa, her head wrapped in a white Shetland 
shawl. She pressed her delicate fingers against her thin temples, 
where the ripples of brown hair still waved in heavy masses, Ter 
Dante fell on the ground. She made no attempt to pick it up. 
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“ A few more minutes,” she whispered, “ and James must be back, 
Oh ! this suspense, what Killing work it is! How long he has worked 
with no recognition from the unheeding world outside—and as Pro- 
fessor, with a settled income, lifted above sordid worries—” 

The squeak of boots on the staircase made the poor, overwrought 
woman leap from her couch. She threw herself on the man who 
entered timidly, unwinding a knitted scarf from his neck. 

“ James,” she cried sobbing, ‘‘ have you got the appointment ?” 

The man made no answer to his wife’s appeal. He selected a chair 
out of the range of her eyes, and let his head drop on his hands, 

“TI ve withdrawn my application,” he said. 

“ Tmpossible!” she ed. “Oh, my dearest, for the love you bear 
me, do not kill me outright.” 

The husband started from his seat, strode backwards and for- 
wards in the little room, the planks creaking under his tread, 

‘‘ Lucilla, in heaven’s name, don't make it harder for me than it 
is,” he groaned. “ Night and day I have fought the matter out with 
my conscience. For our love's. sake, yes, but for honour’s sake, how 
can I take my stand in open competition against the fortunate of 
the earth? Even to you I have not confessed the secret of my 
tainted origin... . Lucilla, my father was a pork butcher... .” 

The poor wife's head drooped. But she cast her shawl aside, rose, 
and staggered to her feet. He bent towards. She seized his head 
in her hands and pressed her lips to the bald spot: “ My noble 
James!’ she murmured. 

[R.M, Brighton. } 


Mr, SWINBURNE CRITICISES THIS WEEK'S COMPETITION. 


Parody is sometimes the sincere, if sinister, homage which per- 
verted talent pays at the shrine of incontestable genius ; more often 
it is the effete product of a mind, essentially mimetic, whose original 
and inveterate imbecility has developed something of the mischief, 
and all the malignity, of simian decrepitude. To which class belong 
the score or so of mocking:birds, who are led or driven, for the 
guerdon of a guinea, to gibe or gibber, strut or stammer, with 
notes borrowed from the masters of incomparable speech and 
peerless song, it would need the discernment of a Daniel to decide. 
Some, no doubt, are nothing more heinous than misguided and mis- 
calculating enthusiasts, who desire to derive a not wholly infamous 
immortality from a momentary association with men, whore 
mannerisms they can mimic, but whose merits they are impotent to 
emulate or destroy. There are others, who take the assonance, 
alliteration, and matchless music which are the radiant and glorious 
garment of rare and translucent thought, to cover or clothe the 
senseless emanations of the shrunken cerebellum of a palsied ape. 

{F. G. C., Hull.] 


In addition to the above we have received : 








PARODY OF By 
TEE AD Ree A. G., Cheltenham. 
BERG RSETEMOEE .0..00cccscccccccccscces E. U., London. 
re M. E, H., Whitby. 
BEE cnsensssicsncsctenten J. D. W., London, 

PEO sapcrascnsukarabeaes A. H. C., Lee. 

———. ..... lievasindinebaenen A. E. W., Inverary. 
SS Eee TEE ETTTTTTTTTTTTeT A. M. C., Leicester. 
lee ececenecec ener H. W. Dunn, S. Tottenham. 
Rhoda Broughton ........ ...... T. C., Buxted. 
Bernard Capes ............:00:ee0 A. 8S. W., Preston. 
Richard Le Gallienne............ H, A. M., London. 
io Ss EE vicscndnisanisoeninetocen C. D. L., Cricklewood. 












MODE cxatadinasaacbiniadaeate B. H. G., London. 
Anthony Hope..............000+008 E. L. 8 , London. 
George Meredith.................. H. R., Great Grimsby. 

ees cc eee ece neers N.S, London. 
ccc ccecec ec eeee E. W. H., Manchester. 
Clement Scott .............csceee N. P., London. 
Jerome K, Jerome ............+++ L. H. D , London. 

Whe Be BED cccccescccsnsecegeens F, W.8., London. 


Competition No. 61 (New Series). 


THE Beacon tower on Duart Point, on the west coast of Scotland, 
which has been built as a memorial to William Black, the novelist, 
and as a landmark to the fishermen, is now completed. We offer a 
prize of One Guinea for the most suitable inscription to be placed 
on the tower. Limit fifty words. 


RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, November 21. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it can- 
not enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one 
attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate 
coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S. LIST. 
THOMAS GIRTIN: his Life and Works. 


An Essay. By UAURENCE BINYON. With 21 Reproductions in 
Autotype. Imperial 4to, cloth, £2 2s. net. 
“ This splendidly-illustrated study of the work of Girtin.” ’—deademy. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY: Hymns 


and Poems, chiefly Medizval, on the Joysand Glories of Paradise. With 
10 Copper-plates after Fra Angelico, ilippo Lippi, Botticelli, Benozzo, 
Gozzoli, Ghirlandajo, Bernardino Luini, and Carpaccio. Super- royal 8vo, 
cloth pe 12s, 6d. 


PECIAL NUMBER OF “THE PORTFOLIO.” 


, 
CAMEOS. By Cyriz Davenvort, F.S.A., of 
the British Museum, Author of ‘‘ Royal English Bookbindings,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colours and 43 in Monochrome. Super-royal 
8vo, sewed, 5s.; or, cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. [ November 19. 


MADAME: a Life of Henrietta, Daughter 


of Charles I. and Duchess of Orleans. By Mra; HENRY ADY, Author 
of ‘‘Sacharissa,” &c,. With 5 Portraits. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d, 
“*The Merry Monarch’s lively and entertaining epistles to his sister, asa 
contribution to our knowledge of the social life of the seventeenth century, are 
probably unsurpassed save by Pepys’ wonderfal Diary.”’— Daily News. 


EMMA MARSHALL: a Biographical 


Sketch. By BEATRICE MARSHALL. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 12 other Iliustrations. 6s. 


“ Marked throughout with tact and discretion....... Indeed, a worthy tribute 
to a pure, unselfish memory.”— Daily Chronicle. 


THE WIND FAIRIES, and other Stories. 


By MARY DE MORGAN, Author of “On a Pincushion,” &. With 
many Illustrations by Olive Cockerell. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Pog 


“ Gracefully told, quite originl, and apparently written with such ease that 
at every turn we find ourselves wondering why more stories of this kind are 
not written,”’—Atheneum, 


PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 


HELMET and SPEAR: Stories from the 


Wars of the Greeks and Romans, By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, Author of 
“ Stories trom Homer,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by G. Morrow. 6s. 


*Capitally illuetrated, and forms an exceptionally strong book for boys.” 
Scotsman, 
London: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 38, Great Russell Sireet. 


HARPER BROTHERS’ NEW FICTION. 


AN ANONYMOUS WORK BY A WELL-KNOWN AND 
POPULAR AUTHOR. 


THE SLAVES OF SOCIETY. 


A Satire on Modern Social Life and Usages. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Th» Publishers beg to call special attention to this book, which although 
published anonymously, is from the pen of a well-known and brilliant writer. 


The Glasgow Herald says :—*‘ It is so good, indeed, in form and style, that 
we are convinced the author is no newcomer into the field of literature.”’ 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GRASSHOPPERS.” 


THE INNER SHRINE. 


By Mrs, ALFRED SIDGWICK (Mrs. Andrew Dean). 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 
“* Excellent in tone and feeling throughout, and deserves to be widely read.” 
Daily News. 


THE LATEST ROMANCE BY H. BS. MARRIOTT-WATSON, 
Author of “‘ The Princess Xenia,”’ “‘ The Adventurers,’’ & *. 


CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND. 


Crown 8vo, Iitustrated, 6s. [Just published. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.” 


PALACE TALES. 
By H. FIELDING. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Delightfully quaint, novel, and amusing.......Excellent reading.”— World. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *“‘ THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE.” 


WHILOMVILLE STORIES. 
By STEPHEN CRANE. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Mr. Crane’s book isfanother contribution to the humorous study of boy 
nature inaugurated by Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” and continued by Mr. 
Anstey’s “ Vice-Versé,” Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ “‘The Human Boy,” and Mr, 
Kipling’s “‘ Stalky & Co.” Mr. Stephen Crane believed th se ‘* Whilomville 
Stories’ to contain his best work. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS’, ‘LIBRARIES, BOOKSTALLS, or 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, W. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0., LTD. 


AT ALL THR LIBRARIES AND BC BOOKSELLERS’, 
LETTERS of T. E. BROWN. Edited by Sidney 


T. IRWIN, 2 vols., 12s. Second Edition. 


WAR and POLICY. By Spenser Wilkinson. 165s. 
ENGLAND, EGYPT, and the SUDAN. By H.D. 


TRAILL. 12s, 


THE FIGHT with FRANCE for NORTH AMERICA. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 15s. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Theodore Roosevelt. 


Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. _ 


LOVE LYRICS and SONGS to SET to MUSIC. 
By CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, net. 

“Every composer ought to invest in a copy of these lyrics, many of which 
are admirably adapted to musical setting. Among them we find an old friend, 
*If Thou Wert Blind,’ a beautifal song t 1at has already been set to music.. 
Composers complain so mach nowada s of the lack of good verses suitable ‘for 
setting that they will no doubt welcome in Miss Sutcliffe a writer w ho can 
furnish them with the inspiration which they are perpetually seeking.”’ 

Review of the Week. 


THE PUPPET SHOW. By Marian Bower. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 

**Miss Marian Bower has taken half-a-dozen characters of an original and 
well-defined type. She depicts them excellently and with great care. The 
result is a novel of very strong interest and much good work....... The book is 

full of excellent pieces of characterisation.” —Daily Telegraph. 


PRIDE of ENGLAND. By Marcus Reed. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 


THE CATACOMBS of PARIS: a Thrilling Story 
of Life in Paris during the Eighteenth Century. By E. BERTHET. 
Translated into English by MAUD HELMORE, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

(Second Impression now ready. 
“*We have no hesitation in recommending it to all who are fond of highly 
adventurous, exbilarating tales.”"—Saturday Review 
“ A story of enthralling interest, of stupendous adventures amid the gloom 
and perils of those terrible catacombs.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENE, ss 


SANDS & CO. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


SPORT IN EUROPE: 


A Collection of Authoritative Articles on the Shooting and Fishing of 
each Country, from the Pens of Eminent Sportsmen. 
Edited by F. G. AFLALO, 

Joint Editor of ‘‘The Encyclopedia of Sport,” Editor of “ The Cost of Sport.” 
Profusely Illastrated from special ‘4 executed Drawings by ArcHIBALp 
Tuorsury, E, F, T. Bennett, and E. Catpwect, and from Photographs, 

Ato, ¢ cloth, price Two Guineas net. 




















ASHGILL ; or, the Life and Times of John Osborne. 
Jockey, Trainer, Owner. and Breeder of Thoroughbreds. By J. B. 
RADCLIFFE (“Saxon’ *). Illustrated. Demy 8vo, c'oth, One Guinea net. 

This work treats of the unexampled career of John Osborne, the d wen of 

North Country horsemen from 1846 to 1°92, when he quitted the ranks of 

Professional Jockeys. In great part | John Osborne tells bis own story. 


NOW READY.—NEW WORK BY SAMUEL GORDON. 


SONS of the COVENANT: a Tale of Anglo-Jewry. 
By SAMUEL GORDON, Author of ‘‘ Lesser Destinies,” ‘‘ In Years of 
Transition.””’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CUIRASSIER of ARRAN’S: a New Historical 


Romance. By CLAUDE BRAY, Author of “ Chattel or Wife.”” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


THE BYSTANDER. By J. Ashby Sterry. 


8vo, 6s. 
THE LIGRARY FOR YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


Vol. II—THE ANIMALS of AFRICA. By H. A. 


BRYDEN. Illustrated by E. Catpweti. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt 


top, 6s. 
A WALK THROUGH the ZOOLOGICAL GAR- 
Profusely Illustrated 


DENS. By F. G AFLALO, F.R.G.S., F.Z 8. 
from Photographs taken from life specially for this work, Pocket 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
= fascinat: ting handbook to the great national collection, written ~& - enthusiastic 
naturalist who knows how to tell a great deal in a few words.”—Leeds Merc 


THE HOLY YEAR of JUBILEE: an Account of the 
at and Ceremonial of the Roman Jubilee. By HERBERT THUR- 
STON, 8.J. With numerous Illustrations from Contemporary Engravings 
and other sources, Demy 8v0, 12s, oy net. 

“It can be .It 1 a work of solid learning, and, though 
written, no Cy from a Catholic standpoint. thes wanton has has written it with reserve, and on 
the whole with singular fairaess and impartiality.” : 


SANDS « CO., 12, Burleigh Street, Strand. 


Crown 
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es <4 ata Wiel Ae Cc. STEWART, 

1B. gives LECTURES in HISTORY and LITERA- 

ESSONS in ELOCUTION and in COMPOSI- 

THON Sey or ) + seems .—7, Spencer Road, Wands- 
worth Common, 8. 


our”. ae nsce. —CLA*SES in ZULU 


and i Deteh eve pareyoar, at 
4, SANCTUARY. » oer STER: "Swa HILI, &e., by 


ment.—Apply hy 4 WERNER, ~ Dry Hill Park 
Road. Ton bridge. - 





from No. 1 to 


OR SALB.—“STUDIO,” 
to “N.,” Devonshire 


date. inclusive; unbound.—Offers 
: taney, Limited, Buxton, — 





CATALOGU ES. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


\4, Hearietta See, Owe Gste, & cae ® Prederick St. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


BAEDEKER'S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & CO., 37, , Sono ) Squanz, Loxvox, W. 











Y RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 


L= yoo yt fo Tene © ro ho has tote 
or ¥ access 
other person req’ Sanie os a -- Literary “he 
or 
ccareh, or in sesing Work through the Press. 
. Italian, or Spanish.— Apply, by 
ister, to D. ©. Dattas, 151, Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.— 25s. each given for any 
Presentation Volumes with Inscriptions written inside 
by! oT Thackeray, Browning Lamb, Keats, ag ar 
g, and any notable Authors. Special (3,000 
Books ee Wanted tree.—Baker's, John ‘Bright St, Birmingham. 


uPe-Warrine promptly and accurately 








MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
(Over 500 pages, 8vo, bound in green cloth). 
All the Principal Works in Circulation at 
the Library 
ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 
Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of 
Literature, 

Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and Socrat Topics, the Army, Navy, 





Arts, S§cIENCe, PHILOSOPHY, SPoRT, 
THEOLOGY, History, BIOGRAPHY, and 
FICTION. 


Price is. 6d. 


Also a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing Books in FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
Russian, and SPANISH, 

Price is. 6d. 





MODIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road; and 
48, Queen Victoria Street, | London, 





10d. 1,000 words. S:mples and ref 
Muti Dope, A Miss Messer, 18, Mortimer Crescent, 





YPR- WRITER— AUTHORS’ MBS. 
COPIED with accuracy pa despatch. Carbon Dup! 

Circulars, Examivation Peper, —Miss E. Tiear, "2 

Maitiand Park Villas, Haverstock ill, N. W.—Established 188 


ONDON L J B = A ®@ &, 
P HHH THE PRINCE OF WA y WALES, K.G. 
v in esha Rit Loe hf AALOR, MP, te 
ee LORD BISHOP of, ay HERBERT 
Bete Rey Wan the Right Hou WE HLECKY: MP 


T Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF Right, Hoa. 
“Bay EBURY, F.R.8., Right Hon. EARL of ROSE- 


The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and 
bay Literature, in Various Lan 8u Rt 
age. Fifteen ranma 


; Life- 
ote allowed to Country and Ten » to Towa Members. 

Open from 10 till ii—_— t 6. CATALOGUE. Pit 
Edition, 1888, 2 vols Riou’ Mag ee 
©, T. . HAGBERG WR GHT. DL Secretaryfand Librarian. 











An American Transport 
in the Crimean War. 
By Capt. CODMAN, 


In this work Capt. Codman relates his 
experiences of an American Chartered 
Transport in the Crimean War......... 
The Crimean War is the connecting 
link between old and modern methods 
of warfare. 


Frontispiece. 198 8 pp. _ Price 3s, 6d. 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO4 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ildi Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
‘OURRENT ACOOUNTS 
° ° 
5 % when not drawn below £100. 9 /. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
10) 
2 10 
Stoc! Purchased and Sold for Customers. 
The MMIRK BECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, 





on the minimum monthly balances, 
on Deposits, repayable on to 
demand 2 
en AND SHARES, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone, N Holborn. 
Telegraphic A Address, “ Binxagox, Loxpon.” 





Crown 8v0, Illustrated 5 Od. poet free. 

CONVICTED OF EROISN. Rtas of 
John Penry, Martyr, 1559—1593. By HERBERT 
M. WHITE, B.A. Illustrated by Frank H. 
Simpson. 


Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d., 


OUR PRINCIPLES: a Congregationalist 
Church Manual, By G. 
London: ALEXANDER & pain onny Tatiet, 
21 and hens Furnival Street, owe, * Ww. bone 





- PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO 





F. V. WHITE & COS 


LIstT. 


Now cunt Mastresed Cover, price 1s. 
Sixteenth Year of Publication. 
WINTERS ANNUAL, 


ENTITLED 


She Was Called Noel. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
benmmand of ‘* Bootles’ Baby.” 


A NEW JUVENILE BOOK. 
In cloth gilt, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 
A MAGIC GARDEN. 


By CECIL MEDLICOTT. 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS. 


Price 6s. each, 
A SELF-MADE COUNTESS. 


(Fourth Edition.) JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


IN WHITE RAIMENT. 
(Second Edition.) WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 
HUME NISBET, 


THE JUSTICE of REVENGE. 
GEORGE GRIFFITH. 








F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford conse Strand, W.C, 








“THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets for 38. 6d., on application to the 


Office, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Feap. 8vo. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


THE VALE. of LLANGOLLEN. —With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 


8, late American 
Pein 


Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING, 


Minister 
GLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B, 


‘BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
BREOON and its BEACONS. 
ROSS, TINTERN “Sard WELLS, 

BRIGHTON, datos 
TENE, 


fon LLAN PAIRFROHAN 


ABERYSTWYTH BARMOUTH, MAC 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 
THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
RNR AASTINGS. and ST. LEONARDS. 


NMAWR, 


BANGOR, PENMAE 
ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON. 


CHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 


CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-OOED, SNOWDON, & FESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH HARLECH, CRICCIETH, and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HERETO BD. WORCKSTER, GLOUCESTER, & OHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALE 





"| ts THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 
world. 





“What would not the ee tourist in Paris or Rome 1 ate for such a guide-book as this, which 
The Times. 


teaches so much that is outside 


usual scope of such volumes! ”’ 


“*The best Handbook to London ever issued. Pre se esha eo 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 


LONDON 


AND ENVIRONS 


y E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A 
With Index of 4, 500 References to all Streets 1 and Places of Interest. 





lien: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London Srupxrm, Marsmatt, Hamiton, Kent, & Co.,, Ltd., The Railway Buokstalls, and all Booksellers. 
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‘MR. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. 
WITH BULLER IN NATAL: 


Or, a Born Leader. 
With 10 Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I., and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


” One of the most erful of Mr, G. A. Henty’s annual instalments of boys’ 
books.”—Pall Mall ette. 


IN THE IRISH BRIGADE: 


A Tale of War in Flanders and Spain. 
With 12 Page Illustrations by Charles M, Sheldon. 
Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 


** A noble tale......The chapters concerning the war in Spain are particular! 
full and interesting,”— World. “ ” ” 


OUT WITH GARIBALDI: 
A Story of the Liberation of Italy. 
With 8 Illustrations hy W. Rainey, R.I. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 
“‘The practised author tells his story well.” —Atheneum, 
“ An exciting tale of adventure.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 








London: BLACKIE & SON, Lrurrep, Old Bailey. 
Just published, royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE STORY of DON QUIXOTE. 


Retold by his Honour JUDGE PARRY, and 
Tllustrated by WALTER CRANE. 
WITH 11 COLOURED FULL-PAGE PLATES, 19 HALF-PAGE PLATES, 
THE TITLE-PAGE, AND THE COVER, 
** An exquisite book is Judge Parry’s version of ‘ Do ixote.’ ". 
Crane’s illustrations are most lelighttul. Behe. or Sue 
*,* Also an Edition of 100 Copies, printed on Japanese Vellum and suitably 
bound, price 25s. net. Each Copy of this Edition is signed by the Author 
and numbered, pd saya 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, Old Bailey. 
A SELECTION FROM 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List, 


The New Work by the Author of “‘ The Prisoner 
of the Khalifa.” 
UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN: 


A Story of Egyptian Revolt. By CHARLES NEUFELD. [Illustrated 
+4 C. M, SHeipon. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
Mr. Neufeld will be remembered as the unfortunate prisoner of the Khalifa, 
He was liberated by Lord Kitchener after the battle of Gusloresen. 


The New Book by the Author of “ Dinkinbar,” &e. 
THE WHITE STONE. 


By H. C. MacILWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “Fate the Fiddler,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by D.G. RowLanpson. Extra crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s, 


The New Volume by the Author of “Stories from 
the Faerie Queene.” 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR 
AND HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur.” By MARY 
MACLEOD. Introduction by Prof. J.W. HALES. With Illustrations 
from Drawings by A. G. Warxeg, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, fancy 
cloth boards, 6s, Uniform with Darton’s Fine Art Gift-Books, 


THE GOBLIN: 
A Novel. By CATHERINE 8S. and FLORENCE FOSTER, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
A thoroughly wholesome tale, of which the ecene is the Yorkshire Moors, 


The Question of the Day. 
NO ROOM TO LIVE. 


By GEORGE HAW. With an Introduction by Sir WALTER BESANT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“* Deserves to be widely read and deeply pondered.’’—Morning Post. 
** This is a volume that everybody should read, and not read only, but keep 
at hand for reference.’’—Spectator. 


CALLED TO FIGHT: 


Sunday Reading for Boys. By CAROLINE M,. HALLETT. Fcap, 8vo, 
cloth boards, 28. 
These Readings are the result of long experience and of many talks with boys, 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 3, Paternoster 
Buildings, E.C, ; and 44, Victoria Street, S.W. 














Smith, Elder & Go.’s New Books. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL. 
JUST PUBLISHED, -Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


Being the Recollections of the First Premier of Natal. 
By the Hon. Sir JOHN ROBINSON, K C.M.G., 
Author of ‘‘ George Linton,” ‘‘ The Colonies and the Century,” &c. 


Pali Mali Gazette.—"‘ Few could write a South African book carrying so 
much authority as one by Sir John Robinson...... These reminiscences constitute 
one triumphant testimonial to the persistence for good of British men. It isa 
story to make every Briton proud of his race, of Natal,,and of Sir ‘John 
Robinson, and a story for every Briton to read.” 


A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE BOER WAR, 
IMMEDIATELY.—With a Frontispiece, crown 8vyo, 6s. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE C.L.V. 


A Narrative and Diary of Personal Experiences with the C.1.V. Battery 
(Honourable Artillery Company) in South Aftica. 
BY ‘Driver’? ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
CLERK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. W. H. FITCHETT. 
IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


WELLINGTON’S MEN. 


Edited by W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” “FIGHTS FOR THE 
FLAG,” “HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 

*,* Tris work describes war as seen by the man in the ranks. There is 
enough reality about it to give it historical value, with sufficient personal 
incident to make it as readable as a novel. 


A TREASURY of IRISH POETRY in the 


ENGLISH TONGUE. Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE and 
T. W. ROLLESTON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, [On November 28th. 


DOMESTICITIES : a Little Book of House- 


hold Impressions. By E. V.LUCAS. Small fcap, 8vo, 5s, 
In a few days. 


CONFERENCES on BOOKS and MEN. 


Reprinted from the “Cornhill Magazine.” By the AUTHOR of “PAGES 
from a PRIVATE DIARY.” Crown 8vo, 6s, (Immediately. 








FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW REAOY.—With Maps, largo 
crown 8vo, 78, 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 

AUTHOR OF ‘“*THE WHITE COMPANY,” “RODNEY STONE,” “ UNOLE 
BERNAC,” “ THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘ KOROSKO,’”’ “THE GREEN 
FLAG, AND OTHER STORIES OF WAR AND SPORT,” &c, 

Sketch.—‘‘ Unquestionably the most striking book the War has produced, A 
masterly piece of work, a real contribution to historical writing.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION.—With [Illustrations by Albert Sterner. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEANOR. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,” “MARCELLA,” “SIR GEORGE 
TRESSADY,” &. 

St. James’s Gazette.—“The character of Lucy Foster is beautifully 
drawn...... The struggle between jealousy and friendship in Mrs, Burgoyne is 
exceedingly true to life, The s-tuation is intensely dramatic, and Mrs, 
Humphry Ward has realised it with subtle insight, and handled it with a 
refined and feeling toucn which no contemporary writer could surpass...... The 
whole book shows a great writer at her very best.” 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
AUTHOR OF “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” “SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” &. 


THE ISLE of UNREST. By Henry Seton 


MERRIMAN, Author of ‘The Sowers,” ‘‘In Kedar’s Tents,” “ Roden’s 
Corner.” With 6 Full-Page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 68, 
Third Impression nearly exhausted. 
Fourth impression in the Press 
Times.— Capital reading, absorbing reading....... An exciting story with 
‘thrills’ at every third page.” , 





London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 


INCORPORATED. 


NEW BOOKS. 


FROM ALDERSHOT 
TO PRETORIA. 


A Story of Christian Work among the Troops in 
South Africa. By the Rev. W. E. SELLERS. 
pga Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6 
**We lay the book down with regret; we could 
willingly and thankfully read twice as much, so full 
of interest is every page, 80 sympathetically and 
pleasantly is it written.’’—Record. 
“Mr, Sellers’ book is deeply interesting, and will 
repay one interested in this 2 = for 
both the purchase and perusal of it. rdian. 
“ Well-chosen anecdotes of » kind that would be 
naeful to speakers at religious meetings.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


KNOTS. 


For the Sunday Address to Boys and Girls. By 
Rev, A. N. MACKRAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s 
“We can recommend this book to teachers and 
preachers who are in search of material for teaching 
urposes, and who wish for a model of clear, un- 
ettered pulpit address,”"—Literary World. 


THE WAY INTO 
THE KINGDOM: 


Or, Thoughts on the Beatitudes. By 
Rev. J, D. JONES, M.A., B.D., of Bournemouth. 
Foap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
* Fresh, cultured, earnest, practical,” 
Life of Faith. 
“Mr. Jones writes in an effective style, and has 
always something to say that is interesting and 
suggestive.”’—Glasgow Herald. 
** Forceful and suggestive.”"— Baptist Magazine, 


NEW. EDITIONS. 


THE HARVEST OF 
A QUIET EYE. 


By Prebendary J. RB. VERNON, Author of 
“Random Truths in Common Things,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


Mr. Ruskin wrote of the first edition of “The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye,”’ that “‘he had never seen 
anything more gracefully or rightly done.” 





THE GREAT REST-GIVER. 


By the late W. HAIG MILLER. New Edition, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d, 


The Rev. C, H. Sev eenem said of this book : 
never enjoyed a = of reading more than that 
which Mr, Haig Miller produced ; he was a master of 
the art of simple, touching, illustrative book-talking. 
We would have ali men read this buok, if they degire 
peace of mind and joy of heart.” 


“ We 


THE TEMPLE 
AT THE TIME OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 


y sa EDERSHEIM, M.A., D.D., Author 
‘The Bible History,’ “Sketches of Jewish 
Social Life in the Days of Christ,” &c. New 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
INCORPORATED, 
56, Paternoster Row, London. 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW LIST. 





FIRST AND SECOND EDITIONS EXHAUSTED, 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
Maurus Jokai’s Famous fovel. 


THE DAY OF WRATH. 


JOKA 6s. 

Translated by R. Pi sber B. BAIN, With a special Photogravu 
Portrait ot Dr. a. mo Author of “ Black Diamonds,” 
“A Hungarian N ” &e. 

“There is no A in which 2 Yokai’s all- one forcefulness 
and daring wealth of colour are more terrific. myo 


barbaric, outrageous, and grand a book as co a magined, 
even from the pen of J6 The “farcical hamese of the school- 
master’s treatment of his pupils and of t in the dog- 
kennel is the genius of extravagance. o all Mall Gazette. 
SECOND EDITION el READY. 
By a Popular Mungarian Author. 


ST. PETERS UMBRELLA. 


By KALMAN MIKSZATH. 
With an Introduction by R. NISBET pare, a p Ppetenrase 

Portrait of the Author, and 3 Illustra 
“The freshness, geniality, high spirits, and i Pee Miks- 
zith make him a fascinating companion. His peasants and 
i tlefolk, are amazingly human. Mikezéth 
sa born a -teller. His gaiety is always unforced, he can he 
tender at will, but his pains, ¢ to pine rd ~ this book, is wholly 

free from any “falsetto notes. 
JUST dean mcel 
Curtis Yorke’s New Novel. 


CARPATHIA KNOX. 


By Cyne YORKE. 68. 
With a fine Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Author of “Hush Once,” “That Little Girl,” &c. 

The story treats of an idyllic saunter through Northern Spain 
by acharming quartette. The manners and customs of Asturias 
= ad ona amusingly presented in the author’s brisk, 
resh style. 


Fergus Hume’s New Novel. 


A WOMAN’S BURDEN. 


By FERGUS HUME. 6s. 
Author of “ The Myster: < a Hansom Cab,” “The Lone 


Written in Fergus —— most thrilling style, it is an 
exciting novel from first to last. For = nality of plot, the 
weaving and unweaving as its threads, striking tee and 
bright descriptive dialogue, surpasses most of his latter works. 


An Exciting Historical Romance of 


Virginia. 
VIVIAN OF VIRGINIA. 
Being the omeiee of our First Rebeiion L John Vivian, 
‘oo Plantation, Virg 
By HULBERT PULLEI 
With 10 charming Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 6s. 
“There is not a dull moment in the quaintly written sto: 


adventure following adventure, holding | the reader in thrail, 
whilst the love interest is fully '— The G 


London : Jarrotp & Sons, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
SERMONS BY 


REV. ALEX. MACLAREQ, D.D 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free, 
THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 
“ Distinguished by the finest scholarship and most 
exquisite literary finish.” —Christian “poss 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. 

“* The several sermons contained in this volume are 
replete with a keen spiritual insight, combined with 
an aptness of illustration and beauty of diction which 
cannot fail to both impress and charm the reader.” 

Methodist Times. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other 
Sermons. 

“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and 
beautifal illustrations, the same exquisite use of 
language, the same direct heart-searching power 
which we are accustomed to find in all Dr. Maclaren’s 
works,”—Christian World Pu'pit. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
“They are plain enough to be understood by the 
unlearned, and yet have sufficient ,Tichness and 
cogency to attract the most cultivated.” 
New York Observer. 


CHRIST’S “MUSTS,” and other Ser- 


“Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, 
and beautifal illustration.”— Word and Work. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES. A Series of 
Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of 
the Gospel by John, 

“No British preacher has unfolded this portior of 

Scripture in a more scholarly style.” 

North British Daily Mail. 


THE BEATITUDES, and other Sermons. 








“An excellent exposition of the Beatitudes......full 
of thought and knowledge and power.” 
British Weekly. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, LIMITED, 
21 & 22, Furnival Street, Holvorn, London, E.C, 





FROM MR. MELROSE’S LIST. 


2 NEW BOOKS .. 
At 5s. 


THE MAGIC MIST, 
And other Dartmoor Legends. 


By EVA C. ROGERS 
Profusely Illustrated by C. Eldred and P. B. Hickling. 
Imp, 16mo, cloth boards, 


FOURTH EDITION. 20th THOUSAND. 
FIELD - MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS, 
Vv.C., K.P., G.C.B. 
A Biographical Sketch. 
By HORACE G. yo 3 
Author of *‘ The Kingdom of Manhood,” &c. 


Price 1s, net. 
* An accurate and interesting t of a ded career.” 


Indian Review. 
dao ean a shied elitton, « geal fortune which it well 
“Yet t anotherfedition of this exeellent little bi ” 
“Wri with and considerable li effect.” 
ritten with great care iterary ‘ 


JOHN RUSKIN, 
A Biographical Sketch. 


By R. ED. PENGELLY. 
With a Reproduction from a Water-Colour Portrait by 
the subject of the Sketch, and with Original and 
hitherto Unpublished Letters. Price 1s. net. 











“ Modestly described as a sketch. But anne, 
a rey eapticeup, goat gu admimble Hin 
master and lish prose, from in ineide | 
Everywhere it breathes the warm rm apmpethy that alone can in- 
terpret a: om life and ideals. e writer keeps a sane and 
sound ju ent: he does not worship his hero; but, all the 
more he command | our I as he attempts to depict him, 
a arcane etak j ota the onderly disorder with which ft | 

of the even t! 
La: It deserves to run into many editions ; and if i 


P' t t shall 
ead to the reading of Mr. Ruskin’s earlier works, only good 
will come of it. We gladly and aad J 
volume.”—S' and Trowel. 

At 3s. 6d. 


FROM _THE SCOURGE 
OF THE TONGUE. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT (Mrs, J. A. _ 
Imp. 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 


WESTWARD HO! 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Imp. 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top. 
Illustrated | by Ayton 85 Ayton Symington. 


At 2s. 6d. 


BARFIELD'S Bl BLAZER, 


And other School 
By W. E. — 


At 2s. 


THE SCHOOL’S HONOUR 
And other Stories. 


By HAROLD AVERY. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Illustrated. 


« » BOOKS FOR THE HEART. =. 
Edited, and with an Introduction by 
ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. 

Feap. 8vo, printed on antique wove paper, cloth 

rds, gilt = or aan each volume. 


THE HEIDELBERG 
CATECHISM. 


A NEW TRANSLATION. 








Uniform with “ Books for the Heart.” 
QUIET HOURS. 
SECOND SERIES. 
By JOHN PULSFORD, D.D. Price 2s. 64, 


THE SUPREMACY 
OF MAN. 


By JOHN PULSFORD, D.D., 
Author of “‘ Quiet Hours,” &c. Price 2s, 6d, 


SPORTS | FOR BOYS. 


UTDOOR SERIES, 
By HOWAED SPICER, and others. 
Illustrated. Price ‘Is. net. 


SPORTS | FOR GIRLS. » 


UTDOOR SERIES. 
Arranged and aeiited by HOWARD SPICER, Editor 
of “‘Sandow’s Magazine of Physical Culture, e 
“ Sports Library,” . ’ &e. Illustrated, 1s, net, 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 











Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. announce this daya SECOND LARGE EDITION of 


THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 


The Man and the Statesman. 


By N. MURRELL MARRIS. 
In demy 8vo, buckram gilt and gilt top, with 32 Page Illustrations and Photogravure Portrait, 10s, net. 
SOME EXCEPTIONALLY FAVOURABLE REVIEWS. 

“ A really admirable record of a remarkable life. We confess to having taken up the bulky volume with considerable reluctance; we laid it down with tlie 
verdict ‘Welldone!’ Well and usefully done. A succinct and thoroughly readable narrative, quite the best life of a living man which has appeared since Lord 
Roberts’s autobiography. The illustrations of the volume add considerably to the interest of the text.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ As to the interest and importance of the work there can be no question.”’—Observer. _ 

“ An extremely well-balanced book, which is not only of the highest interest as describing the career of one of the ablest statesmen of the end of the century, 
but oe the be which it throws on the political, social, and commercial life of the fifty years now closing.’’- Glasgow Herald. 


g book.” —Daily Express. “The book is without question most valuable and timely.”—Daily News. 
“ He bas told bis story with complete success, and his book will be read on all sides.” —Yorkshire Post. 
“It will be widely read,.”—Globde, “*Mr, Marris is to be congratulated on having written a useful and interesting book.” —Morning Post. 





“THE WORK HAS UNDOUBTED VALUE,”—Sranpaxp, 


LORD ROSEBERY: his Life and Speeches. 


By THOMAS F. G, COATES, 
In 2 large demy 8vo vols. (over 1,000 pages), handsomely bound in buckram gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. 
With Full-Page Illustrations and Portraits printed on Art Paper, and 2 Photogravure Portraits. 
THE SPEECHES ARE GIVEN BY PERMISSION OF THE EARL OF ROSEBERY AND TSE TIMES. 


“ihe author has fulfilled his task with diligence and discretion. The life is not wholly without attraction, even for that fastidious and pampered person the 
general reader, while as a trustworthy record of the views of Lord Rosebery on the vast range of subjects in which he has shown himself specially interested it 
renders to the student of modern politics a substantial service. The work is accompanied by photogravure portraits and other illustrations, and, more important 
still, is provided with an index which will be especially prized by those who desire to use it as a book of reference.’’—Daily News. 

“Tt makes a really valuable record, complete to date, of one of our leading public men. A couple of photogravures and numerous portraits and cartoons 
enhance the interest of the memoir.’’—Observer. 


KINGS OF THE ROD, RIFLE, AND GUN. 


By “THORMANBY.” In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 32 Page Portraits, 24s, net. (Immediately. 


DISCIPLES OF ASCULAPIUS. 


By the late Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S., &c. With a Memoir of the Author by his DAUGHTER, 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 48 Page Portraits and other Illustrations, and with Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 36s, [Immediately. 


THE STORY OF BELGIUM. 


With a Chapter on the Congo Free State. By CARLYLE SMYTHE, B.A. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


HERO-PATRIOTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. In crown 8yo, cloth gilt, with 8 Illustrations, 6s, 


VIRGIN SAINTS AND MARTYRS. 


By 8. BARING-GOULD. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Page Iustrations by F. Anger, 6s, [ Immediately, 


INTIMATE CHINA. 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. Popular Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 120 Illustrations, 6s, 
“ The Celestial as he is. It is a graphic word-picture.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., says: “ This is the kind of book we want about China—a book written after careful and prolonged observation, and not merely strung 
together after a brief and hurried rush through the country.” 


























HUTCHINSON'S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


JEZEBEL. Richard Pryce. A ROGUE IN LOVE. Tom Gallon. 
BOY. i — PRIDE OF RACE. B. L. Farjeon. 
STER in press. 

at a pom Hatton, | @WYNETTE OF THORNHAUGH. F. W. Hayes. 
OF ROYAL BLOOD. William Le Queux. CHARMING RENEE. Arabella Kenealy. 
THE MESMERISTS. B. L. Farjeon. THE SECOND YOUTH OF THEODORA DESANGES. 

THE WASTREL. Mary Angela Diekens. Mire. Lyae Dinten. 
THE OUTCAST EMPEROR. The Lady Helen Craven. HAGGITH SAY: QUAKERESS. Mark Ashton. 
THE YELLOW MAN. Carlton Dawe. _ KING OF THE ROCKS. Ambrose Pratt. 
A LITTLE GREY SHEEP. Mrs, Hugh Fraser. | PLOTTERS OF PARIS. _ Edmund Mitchell. 
MORRISON’S MACHINE. J. 8. Fleteher. | UNLEAVENED BREAD. Robert Grant. 
THE WHISTLING MAID. Ernest Rhys. A LADY OF THE REGENCY. Mrs. Stepney Rawson. 


AND NEW NOVELS BY 


_Mr. Richard Whiteing, Madame Sarah Grand, Mr. Frankfort Moore, Mr. J. A. Steuart, Mrs. Hugh Fraser, Mr Tom 
Gallon, Mr. B. L. Farjeon, Mr. William Le Queux, Miss Adeline Serjeant, and Mr. Perey White. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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A. &C. BLACK’S LIST 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 78, 6d, net, 


CLUE: a Guide through Greek to 
Hebrew Scripture. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT, 
Author of ** St, Thomas of Canterbury,” &c. 

This work aims at demonstrating that parts of the 
Synoptic Gospels are based upon a common original 
Hebrew document, not Aramaic, but Hebrew in the 
strict sense—“ Biblical Hebrew.” The details of the 
demonstration are supported by quotations from the 
Hebrew and from the Greek translations of it, and 
are given in notes for “the learned.” But the text 
contains neither Greek nor Hebrew, and appeals to 
the general reader. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. 


Texts, Translations, and Commentary. 
By R. H. CHARLES, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Greek, Trinity College, Dublin, Author of ‘‘The 
Assumption of Moses,” ‘The Apocalypse of 
Baruch,”’ &c, 

“The entire volume is one which will receive the 
same grateful welcome from all readers of Apocalyptic 
literature as has been extended to the author’s pre- 
vious important contributions to this branch of 
scholarsbip.””— Record. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. net. 
CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 
ESSAYS, 


Ndited by Rev. A. G. B, ATKINSON, M.A., with an 
Introduction by the Right Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of HEREFORD, and contributions by 
Prof. Auguste Sabatier, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Ripon, the Rev. Canon Barnett, the Rev. 
Brooke Herford, D.D., the Rev. R. E. Bartlett, 
M.A., the Rev. Brooke Lambert, M.A., the Rev. 
Agar Beet, D.D., F. Reginald Statham, the Rev. 
Prof. G. Henslow, M.A., the Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A, 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS OF 
A FREETHINKER. 


The design of this book is to determine if possible 
whether we have in the Bible a divine revelation de- 
manding veneration and unquestioning acquiescence ; 
or whether, like all other writings, these Scriptures 
fire to be examined and tested before we believe their 
assertions and accept their teaching. 





NOW READY. 
In 2 vols., square demy 8v¥o0, cloth, price £2 2s, net, 


Its Rise, ite Growth, and its Fall, 
421.1797. 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 

“Mr. Hazlitt has devoted vast industry and no 
inconsiderable learning to it.”—The Academy. 

“This splendid work will continue the fame of a 
noteworthy literary family.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d.; paper, price 2s, 


THE LIKENESS OF THE NIGHT. 
A Play, in Four Acts. 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of “ Aunt 
Anne,” “The Last Touches,” “* Mere Stories,” &c, 
NOW READY, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 


ON SANITARY AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 


By GEORGE 8. KEITH, M.D., LL.D., F.B.C.P.E., 
Author of “‘ A Plea for a Simpler Life,” “ Fads of 
an Old Physician,” &c, 
“ Dr. Keith is familiar to a large number of readers, 
and his new small volume should introduce him to 
many more.’ Observer. 


NOW READY. 
Cloth, gilt top, price 2s. net per volume. 


HORZ SUBSECIVZ. 


By JOHN BROWN, M.D., LL.D., &c. New Edition, 
In 3 vols., 6} x 4}in., printed on thin Bible paper, 
dee Portrait of Dr. John Brown by Sir George 

eid, 


A. & 0, BLAOK, Soho Square, London, 





MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


READY ON TUESDAY. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 


RULERS of the SOUTH: Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
TMustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text by HENRY BROKMAN, 
In 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. net. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGINS AND 
DESTINY OF IMPERIAL BRITAIN. 


By Professor J. A. CRAMB, M.A. 


Extra crown 8yvo, 7s, 6d. net, 
NOTICE.— he First Large Impression having been exhausted, 
a Second Impression is now ready. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


By LEONARD HUXLEY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. net. 











SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B. 
With numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations, 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


_ GLOBE.—* Well a % 4 of a hearty welcome from all who can appreciate alike the charms of 
Nature kind of literature. ‘E. V. B.’ has displayed on more than one previous occasion her feeling for ail 
that is beautiful in both, and her latest book will not disappoint her admirers......Adorned by some 
admirable pictures.” 


The NECKLACE of PRINCESS FIORIMONDE. 


By MARY de MORGAN. 
With 26 Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. net. 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ A work brimful of the charm of a lovely land and interesting 


people.” 
NOVELS. 


Foes in Law. 

Richard Yea-and-Nay. 

In the Palace of the King. 
Rue with a Difference. 
Pharaoh’s Daughter. 

Dr. North and his Friends. 
Deacon Bradbury. 

“Who Goes There? The Story of @ Spy in 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. ay av Tr 


| BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ELIZABETH AND 
THE HOUSE THAT GREW. _ Illus-| pr per 


trated by ALICE B, WOODWARD. Crown! ne APRIL BABY’S BOOK of TUNES. 


8vo, 4s, 6d. With Coloured Dlustrations by KATE GREEN- 
AWAY. Small 4to, 6s. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS BY | WRITTEN AND PICTURED 
8. ROSAMOND PRAEGER. MABEL DEARMER. 


THE TALE of the LITTLE TWIN | A NOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY. 


DRAGONS. Oblong 4to, picture boards, 6s. Globe 4to, picture boards, 6s, 
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